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Sketches in Dumfries. 


URIOUS inguirers into the 
@) nature and occurrence of 
those places which are 
usually denominated land- 
marks of history, cannot 
fail to perceive the re- 
\ markable manner in which 
they partake of the evan- 
iy escence of things which 
are of this life and tem- 
poral. Where must we 
look for the site of ancient 
Troy ? or of Carthage? Which 
is the true vault of the holy 
sepulchre ? Our best archzolo- 
gists, as we saw the other day, 
have doubts as to the real 
battle-field of Hastings. What 
then: have we not dug up 
Crewe and discovered Birken- 
head? Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of 
Israel? Alas! we are afraid 
such utilitarianism or rational- 
ism, or whatever it may be 
termed, is something too much 
in the ascendant in these days. 
Nevertheless, we must continue to respect the 
Jandmarks. We shall still reverence the shrines, 
even althoagh we cannot always afford to be 
pilgrims; and far distant be the day when we 
shall cease to care about the birth-place or the 
burial-place of those great men, be they poets, 
philosophers, warriors, or statesmen, whom the 
united testimony of mankind has signalled out. 
The quaint, old-fashioned, yet picturesque, 
town of Dumfries, in the south of Scotland, 
of which we propose to give some account, has | 
in this view a right to hold a very high position | 
in the scale of historical interest,—in the first 
place, on account of its antiquity; secondly, 
owing to the great political events with which 
its history has become interwoven; and finally, 
because of its own intrinsic qualities as a royal 
burgh, a populous town, and the capital of a 
very large and important district of country. 
There is no town in all Scotland, in our opinion, 
whose history is more interesting ; for Dumfries 
connects by a regular and uninterrupted succes- 
sion of events two great epochs—probably the 
two greatest epochs—of Scottish history,—that 
is to say, its struggles for political independence 
under Robert Bruce, and for ecclesiastical 
liberty under Robert Burns. It had its own 
troubles during the civil war and the rebellion ; 
and stood its own share of the cost, as Frankfort 
has had to do in our time. While Glasgow, now 
the third port of the British empire, consisted of 
a few rade houses surrounding the cathedral, and 
while Greenock was yet a small fishing hamlet, 
Dumfries was already regarded as Queen of the 
South. Although its commercial importance 
has fallen off and been superseded by younger or 
more spirited rivals, it is still the great entrepdt 
of the south-west of Scotland for the sale or ex- 
change of commodities between it and the north 
of England. Other northern towns,—Perth, for 
example, or Stirling,—may excel it in the ques- 
tion of site, and in that indefinable quality 
which topographers describe as alignment; yet 
Dumfries is one of the most beautiful and cer- 
tainly by far the most comfortable-looking towns 
in Scotland, This character arises to some ex- 






tent from the circumstance that the principal 
buildings of the town itself, and the whole of the 
rather tasteful villas which compose its suburbs, 
are constructed of the splendid red sandstone 
of the district, which varies in tint from a dull 
brick-red to the most delicate shades of pink. 
Whatever architectural value the Dumfries 
buildings may possess—and it is impossible to 
deny that there is still great room for improve- 
ment—there can be no cry about the want 
of colour to which it is often said Scotsmen are 
so blind. Then we have a very fine old bridge, 
and a rather awkward-looking but substantially- 
built new bridge, spanning the beautiful river 
Nith, and forming the connexion between Dum- 
fries and the little borough of Maxwelltown, 
which flourishes in a sort of inglorious inde- 
pendence on the opposite bank of the river.* 
And there are curious old gables and dormers 
jutting out here and there on the irregular old 
streets, with an antique spire or an old-fashioned 
belfry and steeple to carry up the eye, that irre- 
sistibly recall some Medizval Dutch town, like 
Utrecht, or, in a lesser degree, the curious sky- 
lines of Nuremberg. One remarkable quality 
Dumfries seems to possess. There is a marvel- 
lous difference of individual type in her street 


tress of the twelfth century. During the reign 
of William the Lion, who died in 1214, it was 
the seat of the civil judicature of Galloway ; and 
the Lords of Session in our day still perpetuate 
the succession or jurisdiction in the circuit 
criminal court. There was a certain Devor- 
gillia Baliol, a pious and devoted lady of the 
thirteenth century,—the mother of that John 
Baliol who was wmquhile king of Scotland,—who 
did much for the place in the way of building 
abbeys and bridges ; and who, in particular, was 
the foundress of a monastery of Grey Friars, in 
which King Robert the Bruce slew his antago- 
nist the Red Comyn. This edifice, we believe, 
stood on a rising ground on the banks of the river 
Nith; and although its site cannot be traced 
with certainty in our day, its locality is still pre- 
served in the Friars’ Vennel, one of the narrow- 
est and most antiquated streets of the town. 
There is likewise no vestige left of the ancient 
castle of Dumfries. Judging from a sketch we 
have seen, that was copied from an old picture 
at Drumlanrig Castle about forty years ago, it 
was a strong, substantial fabric, in the Norman 
style, the most prominent portion being a high 
square tower, the identical keep erected by 
Edward II., after he obtained possession of the 





architecture. It would be quite possible to find | fortress. Part of this ancient castle remained 
illustrations in the High-street of Dumfries of | standing till the year 1719, when it was finally 
the covered ways of Chester; the red-brick | demolished, and its materials applied to the 
and heavily-moulded architraves and projecting | construction of a church which was built on its 
cornices of York ; the Scottish baronial of Pinkie site. The same picture enabled us to perceive 
or Glammis Castle; the stunted porticoes of that the Grey Friars’ monastery had consisted of 
Brighton ; a sprinkling of the angular roofs and | a church, a dormitory, a refectory, a small square 
unjointed ridges of the Gothic renaissance ; and | tower, and a granary ; and that there had been 
finally, a large preponderance of the attached | a bowling-green attached, and a burying-place. 
pilasters, the Corinthian capitals, and the! The stranger who steps for the first time on 
segmental pediments which distinguish the de-| the platform of the Dumfries station of the 
based Italian. If we add to this that there is a Glasgow and South-Western Railway, is destined 
certain air of repose about Dumfries whiéh wedo to experience a surprise as sudden and unex- 
not often find in a country town (unless, perhaps, pected as that which the gentle knight Sir 
it may be in Chester), and also, to our apprehen- | Aspromont underwent when he saw the veno- 
sion, a certain air of waning superiority, ap- mous snake transformed into a beautiful fairy. 
proaching to a gentle melancholy, we shall have | He finds himself in a sort of railway paradise— 
conveyed a tolerable idea of our first impressions in plain terms, in a flower-garden! Splendid 
of Dumfries. | hollyhocks and china-asters, magnificent dahlias 

In investigating the rise and progress of and geraniums, the most lovely scarlet verbena 
towns, natural influences ought to be carefully and the sweet-smelling mignonnette — these 
coneidered; and, in this case, the suitableness flowers blooming alongside of curious and rare 
of the site is so obvious, that we readily find a | shrubbery—surround this very neat station in 
clue to the origin of Dumfries. The range of! such profusion, that the bewildered spectator 
the Galloway Hills which overlook the town! begins to imagine he has at length reached the 
seems to form the natural channel of communi-| climax of railway eccentricity or mismanage- 
cation between the countries; and through ment. The directors have taken to grow flowers 
it, probably, travelled some of the aboriginal | on a large scale, with the view, doubtless, of 
Scots or Picts of Galloway, to find fresh fields | adorning the graves of their victims; or perhaps, 





and pastures new on the western banks of | 


the Nith. These roving septs, we may suppose, 
often marched over the Border to harry the Eng- 
lish herds. After passing through the ravine, 
the brawling river arrested their progress, and 
had to be crossed by their frail skiffs; until at 
length they thought of settling down az a colony 
on the left or Dumfriesshire bank. In course of 
time, they spread up the drum or woody side of 
the brae, now occupied by the Friars’ Vennel, 
and erected at the top of the acclivity a peel- 
house for their defence, when assailed by their 
quondam friends and kinsmen the Gallovidians, 
or their still more powerful enemies from the 
mountains of Cumberland.t+ 

But it is not necessary to speculate on the 
origin of the town, for the sum and substance of 
modern research amount to this, that Dumfries 
appears to have grown up around a Border for- 





* The Nith here constitutes the bound between the 
Shire of Dumfries and the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
to which Maxwelltown belongs. two boroughs 
combine, it should be added, in their Parliamentary 
boundaries, 

+ Bee Mr. McDiarmid’s excellent “ Pictures of Dum- 
fries.” The old reading of its present name was Dumfres, 
a Gaelic compound, which signifies, according to some 
authorities, a castle in the brushwood; while others con- 
sider that it is a corruption of words, meaning the friar’s 
hill; those who favour the latter hypothesis alleging that 
St. Ninian, at the close of the fourth century, founded a 
religious house here, which in course of time became the 
nucleus of the town, See Haile’s ‘‘ Annals,” vol.i., p. 207. 


in order to throw a sop in the teeth of Cerberus, 
they mean to present the unfortunate share- 
holders with a bouquet instead of a dividend! 
It is not until we find time to question the 
station-master closely, that we discern the root 
of the matter. The line has intersected the 
horticultural grounds of Provost Kennedy,—a 
species of trade for which Dumfries is rather 
famous, by the way,—and exposed the finest 
parterres and the choicest plots. Well, this is 
a curious arrangement, we must say, although 
we are certainly not going to find fault with it. 
What a contrast the guardian wood-nymphs and 
gentle Driads present to the hard and irresistible 
genius of the rail! Mr. Ruskin somewhere 
enters an elaborate protest against the sin of 
ornament at railway stations. “ These are 
places,” he says, “ where we have no time to 
examine mouldings.” What does he say to a 
flower plot? Of course it will blush unseen; 
or it may waste its sweetness in the — not 
desert air, certainly—but in an atmosphere as 
pestilent! A political economist might be 
brought to countenance the thing, perhaps, if it 
were reproductive; and, to speak plain, we can 
see nothing but good that could come out of it, 
unless it were that some unlucky passengers, 
like ourselves, might get so lost in admiration 
that they might lose their luggage. 
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Bat to proceed. The most interesting monu- 
ment of its early grandeur and importance that 
Dumfries possesses is unquestionably the old 
bridge across the Nith. It appears to have 
eseaped, curiously enough, all the inroads of its 
English enemies, and also the internecine 
struggles of its friends, the Scottish nobility, 
which were sometimes the most destructive of 
the two. But time has not dealt so gently with 
it. At this moment it represents a curious 
antique bare ruinous structure of six Gothic 
arches with a very narrow roadway and dilapi- 
dated parapet, the rude memorial of # state of 
society which has happily passed away. This 
bridge, however, must have been a noble edifice 
in its time. When built in the reign of Alex- 
ander III. it consisted of thirteen arches, and 
must at that period, and for many generations 
afterwards, have been the most magnificent 
bridge in the county. Pemberton, in his “Journey 
through Scotland” (in 1723), thus says of it :— 
“T passed the river Nith from Galloway to Dum- 
fries over a fair stone bridge of thirteen large 
arches, the finest I saw in Britain next to London 
and Rochester.’ Twenty-four years afterwards, 
however, it had undergone a sad change for the 
worse. The celebrated Captain Grosse published 
a drawing of it as it appeared in 1747, which 
represents it as having only nine arches; and in 
his letter-press to this illustration, dated 1789, 
he tells us that a small gate, called the post, 
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look ; its hard, angular lines are softened, and 
its singular contrasts of colour toned down ; and, 
finally, its unallied groups of steeples and chixa- 
neys, with their respective churches and mapu- 
factories, get harmoniously blended inte one 
powerful composition. Seen by moonlight, and 
with an atmosphere of the light, rolling, fleecy 
clouds which always hover, more or less, over 
the Solway Frith, we should think that few such 
pictures are to be found, even in Scotland,— 


“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


But picture-making is not exactly our voca- 
tion—at least, on the large scale; and we must 
now condescend toa few particulars on returning 
across the river by the new bridge, on which 
there are excellent materials for ing con- 
clusions as to the durability of the district 
sandstone. The first building which catches the 
eye is the new county building by Mr. Rhind, 
a castellated turreted, crenellated, and altogether 
ornée specimen of recent baronial. It is not 
worth while criticising the details—the anti- 
quated rope mouldings, the unmeaning wall 
projections and corbels, the supererogatory 
bartizans, and all the mysterious roof-lights— 
far less to inquire into the principles by which 
our northern architects seem to think it behoves 


them in the nineteenth century t:: make a literal | 


reproduction of a style that undoubtedly flowed | ne tell Wile notice, the west ia ting is 


from the necessittes of a Border warfare! We 





which figured in his illustration, had been taken 
down about twenty years before in order to | 
Jessen the weight on the bridge, which was then | 
in a tottering state.* 
show that Dumfries was, five centuries ago, a) 
place of considerable size and much importance, | 
it would be fairly supplied by the existence of | 
this structure, so nobie then, but so dilapidated | 
now! There are good grounds for believing | 
that about this period (temp. Alexander IIT.), | 
when the inhabitants of London did not number | 
more than 35,000, the population of Dumfries | 


was about 5,000. At that time there were only | 
four or five towns in the whole of England and | 
Scotland that could boast of 8,000 each.t We) 
may add, that the old bridge was the original 
source of that rich revenne derived from the | 
“tolls on beastial” which the town of Dumfries | 
has so long enjoyed. . 

in order to obtain the best bird’s-eye view of | 


Were proof needed to) 


the town we must cross this old bridge, and, | 
passing through a narrow and excessively dirty 
street in the borough of Maxwelitown, ascen 

an eminence called Corbelly Hill, on which an} 
old windmill has been turned to good account by | 
converting it into am-observatory. This obser- | 
vatory, we may mention, contains a rather | 
choice museum of natural history, a powerful | 
telescope, an excellent camera, and a regular | 
suite of Claude Lorraine glasses, in which the | 
prospect may be made to assume the warm | 
purple of summer, the yellow hue of autumn, 

the grey aspect of spring, and the snowy tints 
of winter. Such adventitious aid is, however, 
not necessary for our appreciation or enjoy- 
ment of the exquisite scenery ; for, indeed, it is 
not often that the eye of an artist can be at 
once 8o easily and so fully gratified. Dumfries 
lies snugly nestled on the right or eastern bank 
of the river Nith, surrounded by an amphi- 
theatre of gently-sloping and exuberantly- 
wooded hills. On the north its horizon is 
bounded by the somewhat sombre outline of the 
(Jueensberry group; on the east by the uplands 
of Torthorwald; and on the south-west by the 
splendid ridge of the Criffel mountains, which 
constitute the northern bulwark of the Solway, 
and form a conspicuous point in all the sur- 
rounding scenery. Through this beautifal dale 
the river Nith makes a bold and majestic 
sweep, antil it bursts through the ancient arches 
of the old bridge, where it is resolved by the 
mill-weir immediately underneath into something 
like a gentle waterfall, and at length loses 
itself through the rich meadows and sylvan 
banks of its lower valley. Seen from this point, 
too, the quaint old town has a more romantic 


i 





* See Grosse’s Antiquities, vol. ii., p. 29. Quarto edi- 
tion. The dimensions are also given: 400 ft. in length; 
breadth withic parapets, 13 ft. 6 in.; mean width, the 
parapets included, 16 ft. 2 in. ; height from the top of the 
parapet to surface of water, 26 ft. Grosse, we need 
scarcely add, was the zealous antiquary, of whom Burns 
wrote :— 

“ Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither Seots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to John o’Groat’s ;— 
If there's a hole in a’ your costs, 
: rede you tent it: 
A chield’s amang you, takin notes, 
And, faith, he'll prent it.” 


+ Comp. Chalmers’s “ Caledonia,” vol, i., p. 20, 


have certainly no desire to eliminate the very 
faint principle of nationality which seems to 


| belong to it; but let us add that Jock o’| 


Hazeldean pouring seething pitch on the head of 
Tam o’ the Cleugh is a very different affair from 
anew policeman bringing up a railway pavvy 
for breach of the peace! As taste goes, how- 
ever, this county building in Dumfries is a pretty 
enough specimen of the Scottish baronial, and 
its composition as a whole possesses considerable 
grace in its proportions. It is a thousand pities 
its artistic effect is completely spoiled by the 


county gaol, which is connected with it on the} 


same line of frontage—a horrible blank wall, 


pierced with narrow slits like a blockhouse for 


|musketry€ A rather showy building opposite, | 


in the Italian style, is the court-house, of which 
we need say nothing; but the Episcopal chapel 


| hard by, consisting of a front that might be| 
| either mistaken for a lecture-hall or a mechanics’ | 


In this curious building, we may add, are 
stored the records of the burgh, two or three 
historical portraits, and a small silver gun, pre- 
sented to the trades of Dumfries by King 
James I., who, doubtless, had discovered the 
qualities of the metal in his studies of witchcraft 
and demonology. The only other spire in 
Dumfries worth noticing is that of the Roman 
Catholic chapel, in Shakspeare-street, which is 
of a very early English type, with a gilt iron 
cross, 12 ft. high, and is certainly chaste and 
well proportioned, but which is ruined entirely 
by being superimposed on a elumsy Norman or 
Romanesque tower, the work, as we understood, 
af a previous architect. A magnificent site, the 
crystal mount, commanding English-street, is 
somewhat unworthily occupied by the quoad 
civilia parish church of St. Mary’s, erected in 
1838, a conspicuous object to strangers on enter- 
ing the town ; but the dwarf belfry on the apex of 
the south gable, supported by two miserable flying 
buttresses which spring from the top of the 
walls, gives us a poor conception of the recent 
ecclesiastical architecture of Dumfries. This site 
was once occupied by another chapel to St. Mary, 
which King Robert the Bruce, built over the 
grave of his brother-in-law, Sir Christopher 
| Seaton, some stones of which we observed are 
still piously preserved in the burying-ground of 
Major Mair. But of the ecclesiastical buildings 





‘the old parish church, which is situated near the 
'southern extremity of the town, and appears 
to have been originally dedicated to St. Michael, 
'the patron saint of Dumfries. The present 
church was built in 1745, and it is certainly a 
favourable specimen of what we may be per- 
mitted to describe as Presbyterian architecture. 
The west front consists of a massive tower of two 
stages, projecting from the gable, through which 
is pierced the principal doorway, square and 
angular, as the theology which it represents; and 
the tower is surmounted by a lofty and heavily 
proportioned octagon spire, which appeared to us 
| to be in an extremely dangerous condition, being 
| perceptibly rent upwards from the tower win- 


| dows to the belfry openings, as if it had been 





struck by lightning. 
The cemetery around this church is famons, 
mong other things, for the multitude and variety 
of its mortuary monuments. There are mauso- 
lewms rising like mimic temples over the arches 


- . ® . 3 { " 
institute, ought to take a lesson from the Dissent lc f the wealthy landowners, wl dutiful heirs 


ing charch on the other side of the street. By 
far the most quaint, original, and altogether 
characteristic building in Dumfries is the town- 
house, or, as it seems more celebrated for its 
external appearance than for the legislative 
wisdom of its proceedings inside, the town 
steeple—Tron steeple as it was originally styled 


—but now popularly known as the mid-steeple, | 


from the circumstance, we presume, of standing 
in an isolated site in the centre of the High- 
street. This building consists of a square tower 
surmounted by a belfry and stunted spire, with 


it bears a distant resemblance. 


structure was Inigo Jones! Those who are 
acquainted with the genuine works of Inigo— 
the banqueting-hall, for example,—may well rest 
satisfied with the external evidence that such 
was not the fact. But a local authority supplies 
us with positive evidence to the contrary, and 
distinctly assures us that it was begun in 1705, 
and finished in three years; and that the archi- 
tect was a Mr. Tobias Bachus, of Alloway.* 

The mid - steeple possesses a peal of bells 
which, to our ear, had a most dolorous sound. 
The prolonged and solemn intervals of the minor 
scale suggesting their use in former times, more 
for the purposes of the requiem, or the death 
knell, than for the joyous notes of festivity and 
triumph to which they are now applied. Another 
bell, we were told, a venerable relic of the olden 
time, is still preserved in the bartizan, which, 
before the Reformation, sounded the vesper 
chime in St. Michael’s Church. This bell bears 
a Latin inscription to this effect :—* William 
Carlyle, Lord of Torthorwald, caused me to be 
made in honour of God and St. Michael.’’+ 





* See Currie’s “‘ Guide to Dumfries,” Pp. 7. 

+ It is seid that Mr. Thomas Carlyle is descended from 
this family or clan of Carlyles ; and what we know of their 
history shows them to have been greatly interested in the 
Border profession of riding, reiving, foraying, and mill 
burning. — Compare some notices of the Carlyles of Bryde- 
kirk and Torthorwald, in ‘‘ Walks in Annandale,” limo, 
Annan, 1866, 





the orthodox weather-cock for a finial, and | 
adorned with a very conspicuous outside stair, | 
like the Cannongate gaol of Edinburgh, to which | 
It is stated, we 
do not know upon what authority, in Black’s| 
“ Guide Book,” that the architect of this superb | 


‘ 


|have piously paid the cost. There are obelisks 
'and broken columns, runic crosses, and elevated 


‘urns, colossal slabs, and incised panels, which 


| being either of marble or white freestone, or, a8 
| we could perceive, sometimes coated with white 
| paint, appears in the dim twilight like an as- 
| sembly of grim spectres mourning the departed 
| burghers and professional men whose bones are 
| here interred. Lastly, there are crowds of simple 
| hoadstones and monoliths of the native red sand- 
|stome, which rear their heads like so many 
ghosts over the graves of the humble artificers 
and ploughmen, who, unknown to fortune or to 
fame, here repose from their labours. There is 
no country churchyard in all Scotland, it is said, 
so profusely studded with memorials of the dead. 
Exclusive of such as were in a ruinous condition, 
these monuments, according to a calculation of 
the late Mr. M‘Diarmid, could not be reared at a 
;much less expense than 100,0001., a large sum 
for such a cemetery. A more recent and perhaps 
| more exact estimate—proceeding, however, on 
| different basis—has reduced this sum to 16,0001. 
| But this estimate does not include the mauso- 
‘leum of Burns, which stands by itself at the 
eastern corner of the old churchyard, and which 
cost altogether something more than 1,590/., a 
small sum for such an object! This structure 
consists of a sort of octagon-shaped tabernacle 
in the Italian style, surmounted by a dome 
which springs from an entableture supported by 
pilasters with enriched capitals; the whole 
resting upon a platform of steps, aud containing 
an emblematical design of marble sculptured in 
bas-relief. The bays or openings, with the ex- 
ception of the wall which supports this sculp- 
ture, are filled in with rough plate glass, for 
the purpose, we presume, of preserving the 
marble from the action of the atmosphere. 
The whole thing has thus a curious appear- 
ance. Our readers will judge of its probable 
value as a work of art by the conjanction of 
three names, George IV., Thomas Hunt, Peter 
Turnerelli; and if the Pavilion at Brighton or 
the style of Regent’s Park suggest itself, we are 
not to blame. 
We may add that the mural sculpture is quite 
beneath intelligent criticism. A group in marble, 
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which represents with the same vulgar fidelity 
a ploughman, a plough, and a goddess in tartan, 
is to our taste of the grotesque in art. It may, 
indeed, appeal to the eye in a certain sense; but 
how it can appeal to the heart we are puzzled to 
understand. Upon the whole, if this monument 
were the only cause of digging up the poet’s 
remains, we may well exclaim, as Shakspeare 
did in writing his own epitaph, with an eye, 
doubtless, to such desecration,— 


** Blessed be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones,” 


Such frivolities as are comprehended in this 
mausoleum are not the sort of artistic concep- 
tions we should expect to meet with at such a 
tomb,—unless, indeed, it were to distract our 
attention and disturb the play of our higher 
emotions ; for we need scarcely say, that few per- 
sons can stand on that green turf, and not recall 
with feelings of regret and sadness the melancholy 
life, and almost miserable death, of the greatest 
lyrical poet of modern Europe. That he was a 
Scotchman, in our opinion, was an aécident, of 
which his country may be proud. But he cer- 
tainly owed very little to his country! No man 
who has read the agonising letter which he wrote 
to his publisher on his deathbed, imploring him, 
for God’s sake, to send him five pounds,—and to 
send it at once, if he would save him from the 
horrors of a jail,—can resist the impulse to be- 
stow @ warm imprecation on such cold-blooded 
ingratitude as the poet experienced at the hands 
of his countrymen. His sad history has been ad- 
mirably summed up by Hazlitt in one sentence : 
“ Robert Burns, whom nature made immortal, 
and the Scottish nobility an exciseman!” Even 
as an exciseman, it is good to know that he ful- 
filled the duties faithfully: but this is ground 


we will not tread. Farewell, Burns! we are not | 


the first nor the last who has dropped a tear 
over your grave ! 

We shall now say a few words respecting the 
municipal government and sanitary police of 
Dumfries. The population of the parliamentary 
burgh, which includes Maxwelltown, was 14,058 


In order to defray the expense, about 12,9087. 
in all, the Act authorized the borrowing of 
10,0001. on the security of the rates; but, in 
addition to this sum, 1,500]. were borrowed on 
bonds and mortgages. 

The income is raised from two sources: a 


and a rate on consumption to the same extent. 
These rates united yielded in the year 1859 the 
sum of 1,471l. As the working expenses are 
small, the debt is being gradually liquidated, 
and is now reduced to 10,0001. 

The words are under the management of a 
water commission, the members of which are 
partly elected by the ratepayers, and partly by 
the town-councils of Dumfries and Maxwelltown. 

So much, then, for the water supply of Dum- 
fries,—a scheme which was promoted, and has 
been carried into effect, solely for the public 
| good. We need scarcely add that it has operated 
;most beneficially in every respect, and that 
| Dumfries has in consequence the merit of setting 
la praiseworthy example to far larger towns. 
| One conspicuous and convincing proof we may 
|adduce. Dr. Grieve, a physician of Dumfries, in 
|reporting on the statistics of fever in the Infir- 
|mary in relation to the general health of the 
town, has shown that in the year 1851—the 
year in which the water was brought into the 
| town—the fever cases in the Infirmary numbered 
125. But as soon as this health-promotingelement 
was introduced, its beneficial influence began to 
manifest itself; has since been more and more 
apparent; and in seven years afterwards, the 
year 1858, there were only two cases of fever 
during the whole year. 

But every picture bas its shadows, and so has the 
sanitary condition of Dumfries. The drainage, 
we regret to say, is very defective. We had no 
occasion to make any minute inspection to dis- 
| cover this: we could feel it. A most pernicious 
jeunotion seems to exist in some of the best 

quarters of the town of draining their water- 
closets into cesspools,—or, as this word is so con- 
stantly misapprehended in Scotland, into pits 
| dug in their gardens. We need not enlarge on 








public water-rate of 6d. per pound on property, | part 


in 1861; the inhabited houses were 1,582; and | the evils of this: indeed, there is no principle, | 


the annual value of real property 18,2001. in 1858. | we believe, in the whole range of sanitary 
The municipal burgh, we believe, has increased | science which has been so triumphantly esta- 
rapidly in size of late years. The revenue of the | blished as the fatal results of those cesspools. 
burgh, which arises chiefly from fen duties,| We do not know, nor did we ascertain, whether 


a swine’s snout. Not far from the Scoto-Irish 
burgh stands the beautiful ruin of Lincluden 
Abbey or College,—for it was both,—at which 
we may give a glance before leaving the 
district. We need not describe the site nor the 
original plan of Lincluden. By far the finest 
of the ruin is the chancel, built in the 
Scottish Middle-Pointed style of Gothic architec- 
ture. The gateway is very peculiar, exhibit- 
ing @ specimen of the flat arch. The mason- 
work between it and the window above must 
have been lavishly overlaid, with a double row of 
figures in high relief, though fell decay’s “effacing 

ers” have marred their beauty, and, to a 
considerable extent disguised their meaning. A 
groupof sculptured cherubs, in an attitude of 
devotion may still be discovered; and many 
years ago scenes representing our Saviour’s 
birth and death were pointed out in the lower 
series of groups; but we find a difficulty in 
tracing them in the present day. Certain por- 
tions of the inner ornamentation testify in 
heraldic language to the rank and greatness of 
the family to whom the abbey owed its origin. 
Their escutcheons, carved on the ribbed arch-work 
and elsewhere, added at various periods, chro- 
nicled, as it were, in characters of stone, the 
rising stages of their career; and on a tomb at 
the north-east end of the chancel, where the 
daughter of a king and the wife of a Douglas 
was buried, the carver has exerted his utmost 
skill; but here, too, decay has been busy, and 
the decorations, alas! have also suffered severely 
from the hands of the sacrilegious spoiler. 
Enough remains, however, to acquaint us with 
the appearance which the monument must have 
originally presented. It is built into the wall in 
the form of an arch, over the centre of which 
there is a heart, the leading symbol of the house 
of Douglas. There arealso three chalices placed 
in a cross direction, a star accompanying each. 
On the wall of the recess made for the reception 
of the body, a Latin epitaph is inscribed, in Old 
English letters, which reads thus :— 


“Pic jacet Dna {Margareta regis Scotia filia 
j;gnodam Comtissa De Douglas Dna Gallovidia ct 
baliis Annandia.”* 


We may add that it was in these ruins where 
Burns composed his celebrated ode to liberty, 
| commencing :— 
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rents of bridge dues, and market dues, amounted 
to 1,6681. 15s. 6d. in 1859; and the expendi- 
ture to 1,5081. 19s. 4d., leaving a balance of 
1591. 163 &d. The debt at the same time was 
8,192]. 17s. 4d., a considerable sum, but not so 
large as it was a few years back. These figures 
apply to Dumfries as a municipality, under the 
provost, three bailies, and a town council; but 
as a police burgh, under commissioners, who are 
the same body as the council, it has a separate 
system of finance. We may add, that by the 
adoption of certain clauses of the general Police 
Act (Scotland), which was done two years ago, 
the powers for lighting, cleansing, draining, sup- 
plying of water, inspecting, imposing penalties, 


| this practice existed thirty years ago. But if it 
| did, we can only say there was no other prepara- 
|tion necessary for the very severe mortality 
|which Dumfries has twice suffered from the| This octagon tower, which the poet referred 
| visitation of cholera. There are, of course, | to, once formed a prominent feature in the land- 
|numerous neglected privies and ashpits in the| scape, and a very interesting portion of the 

poorer quarters of the town,—particularly in | edifice,—the more so, as the royal arms of Beot- 
|some of those back streets adjoining the tan- | land were sculptured on its front; bat it sud- 
/neries; and also in the miserable closes, such | deniy fell with a tremendous crash, on Sunday, 
|as Nicol Rae’s close and the Ewe and Lamb | the 16th of February, 1851, and thus one of the 
| closes, which lead off the High-street and the | noblest features of the ruins was utterly destroyed. 
Friars’ Vennel. We need not, however, enlarge | But we must draw our cursory remarks to a 
| on the sanitary condition of Dumfries, for there | conclusion. Returning from Lincluden by the 
| can be no question but the authorities are doing | beautiful banks of the Nith, we are foreed to 


“ As I stood by yon roofless tower, 
Where wail-flower scents the dewy air.” 











| their best to improve it. 


|} pass up a filthy passage about 3 ft. broad and 





But, as if in contrast to this, we find a| 150 yards in length, by the wall of an iron 


and finally of assessment, are consolidated and | : 
improved. | different state of things across the bridge at | foundry and the side of a slimy sludge-poo! 


The supply of water to Dumfries has un-| Maxwelltown. Under its original name of Bridg-| Is it not possible to improve this quagmire > 
doubtedly been the greatest benefit, in a sanitary | end, this free and independent borough was, till Next, we pilot our way through the gutters and 
point of view, which has ever been conferred | comparatively a very recent date, one of the closes of Maxwelltown ; and then, taking a final 
upon it. A proposal to supply the town had | most disorderly and ill-conditioned villages in | look of the Nith as we cross the old bridge, we 
been long agitated, but met, of course, with | the kingdom, resembling much more a suburb of | land ourselves once more in Provost Kennedy's 
much opposition from various quarters. It was | Limerick or Galway at a period of restlessness | flower-garden at the railway station, and so bid 
at length vigorously urged on the town council | and insubordination, than a suburb in the nine- | farewell to the Burgh of Dumfries. 
at a public meeting, where resolutions were | teenth century of the metropolis of the south- | 
unanimously and enthusiastically adopted in| west of Scotland. Sir John Fielding, the} 
favour of applying to Parliament for a Bill to| well-known London magistrate, once said that, | 
authorise the introduction of water from Loch | whenever a delinquent got along the bridge APPEAL.—DRONE v. WORKER. 
Ratton, about four miles distant from Dumfries, | from Damfries into Maxwelltown, he eluded all | ; 
on the principles of gravitation. On the 10th of | furthersearch or pursuit. The village’s position | In the history of every craft, and of every art, 
May, 1850 a committee of the House of Commons | in a different county from that of Dumfries, and | we may trace the influence of two opposing prin- 
to whom this Bill had been remitted, found the | its almost entire abandonment to poor and | ciples, of one of which the predominance marks 
preamble proved, and when the news arrived at | squalid settlers from a distance, all contributed |the period of highest excellence, while the 
Dumfries next day, the inhabitants burst forth | to impress upon it an unusually bad character. pone of the other is at ouce a “— and a 
into a fit of general rejoicing. Bonfires were; The very slightest inspection will make this | cause of sure decadence and decay. They may 
kindled, bells were rang, the provost (Mr. Ken-| plain. A street or alley immediately on the | be known by different names, and mn the slow 
nedy) was feted, loyal toasts were drunk, and | Nith, north of the New Bridge, is a retreat of | revolution of social life and the gradual trans- 
generally there was a great. consumption of— | squalid misery, a nestling place of immigrant | formation of customs and of habit, they operate 
aqua vite in honour of the occasion! The first | Irish, an utter satire upon the beautiful and | under different conditions ; but, in any true 
pipe of the waterworks was laid by the suc-| proud royal burgh which confronts it on the | analysis, their presence is always to be detected. 


ceedi , Ni he | other side of the stream. A street parallel to| We may call one the conscientious spirit, the 
Senden a a ees i love of truth, as evinced by faithful and excel- 

























21st October of the same year, the same gentle- | this brings us down to the Glasgow and Dumfries 
man officiated on the introduction for the first | turnpike, is straight and spacious, has several 
time of the pure fluid from Loch Rutton, amidst | good houses, and near the middle, on its west 
similar public demonstrations. side, exhibits a burgh or public building of plain 
The main supply-pipe for the first mile from | exterior,—but quite sufficient for the purposes 
the loch is 9 in. in diameter; and for the rest | of better sanitary government. 
of the distance 8 in. ; but we believe the demand| But even Maxwelltown, dirty and degraded 
for water has increased so much lately that steps | 88 it is, possesses in its neighbourhood a trea- 


om work, the love of excellence, or even the 


love of fame. The opposing principle would 
seem to be mainly the love of ease, and, thongh 
it not unfrequently takes the form of the love of 





* The present owner of Lincluden is Mr. Maxwell, of 
Terregles, whose zeal and enthusiasm in ecclesiology are 
well known, The ruins are composed of fine compact red 





have been taken to enlarge the main pipe. | sure which we cannot but compare to a jewel ip 


sandstone, 
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money, the money which it accumulates is for 
the purposes of ease and of luxury. It is the 
spirit which increases the quantity of production 
by diminishing its quality, which strives for that 
which is cheap, rather than for that which is 
good, which prefers the easy to the difficult, 
which has no higher wsthetic principle than the 
showy, and which, if it builds a temple for its 
followers, will give you, as may be seen not very 
far from the old palace at Kensington, the ornate 
front of a palace with the ends of a stable or a 
shop. 

We know less than we desire to know of the 
life of the guilds of the Middle Ages. We know 
something of the causes of their decadence ; but 
we can trace in the monuments they have left 
the sure hand-mark of the spirit of artistic ex- 
cellence. There is no stucco work about the 


is not that we are without fine ships, noble 
troops, magnificent artillery, spacious and well- 
stored dock-yards. Such we have; but the 
complaint is, that we have them at a cost alto- 
gether disproportioned to their efficiency, and 
that the public service is the grave, instead of 
the cradle, of scientific improvement and of 
administrative skill. 

The historian of the next century, the Froude 
of A.D. 2066, or the scientific anatomist of the 
body politic of our England of to-day, can hardly 
fail to point out in our institutions the action of 
two opposite principles. He will add that under 
the influence of the one we have some of the 
most perfect, and under that of the other some 
of the least satisfactory, instances of the dis- 
charge of the functions of social life. Neither is 





cathedrals of our ancestors. If the northern | 
sides of the sacred buildings were less ornate, or 
wrought in a less pleasing style than the southern, | 
it was not because the latter were turned to the | 
street and the former away from it, but because | 
there was a symbolic teaching hidden under an | 
architectural vestment, and the grim gargoyles 

and fiendish apes that swarm over the sunless | 
walls, give you the monkish rendering of the | 
text, “In the sides of the north is the city of the | 
Great King,” and show a purposed and steady | 
disrespect to the Prince of the Power of the Air. | 
We trace the same desire for excellence no less | 
in the men than in the buildings produced by an | 
earlier period in the history of art. Benvenuto | 
Cellini and Leonardo da Vinci are as unlike the | 


productions of the cheap and profitable schools who would apply legislative or constitutional | 
| mind of our readers, even with these pages under 


of the day as are St. Denis or Westminster 
Abbey, the Sistine Madonna or the Last Supper. | 


influence exerted on art, no less than on the| 


the difference such as might be expected from 
the nature of the difficulties inherent in the two 


cases. It is actually the reverse. All those 


questions of conflicting personal interest, of dis- 
puted claims to property, of violence or injury 
to the person, in which the passions of mankind 
are often so strongly excited as to leave but 
little scope for the exercise of sound judgment, 
are solved by a machinery which, if far from 
perfect, is very fairly satisfactory to all in its 
results, and is free from the slightest taint of 
corruption or of partiality. All those questions, 
or nearly all, on the other hand, which would 
appear to require the mere regular discharge of 
administrative functions, with one remarkable 
exception, are so dealt with as to afford the 
constant theme for the objurgations of those 


remedies to cure purely administrative evils. 


too little acquaintance with office by Tory,— 
but from thorough vice of system, that we spend, 
and shall spend, so long as the system is un- 
altered, a pound, where fifteen, ten, or even five 
shillings, wisely laid out, would better serve the 
wants of the nation. 

When once public attention shall be fully bent 
on this fundamental error of system, the proper 
remedy will be forthcoming. It must be possible 
to keep up the great prizes, the strife for which is 
supposed to be needful to secure for the state 
the highest order of talent, without necessarily 
ruining the public service in their distribution. 
Honoraria of the kind are as old as European 
civilisation. The cdlonels of regiments, the 
prebendaries of cathedrals, the nominal, hono- 
rary, well-paid posts that are reserved for the 
reward of public service, and the dignified 
retirement of honoured ol age, do not inter- 
fere with the discipline uf the lieutenant 
colonels, or the daily duties of the curate or 
minor canons. The distinction is known and 
accepted. Nor can it be more difficult to intro- 
duce into our public offices the check of the 
known, expected discharge of definite duty by 
permanent public servants, under the check of 
that publicity which constitutes the life of re- 
sponsibility, whatever be the change of politics 
or of party in those who, while directing the 
course of the state vessel, should not be ex- 
pected to discharge the minute details of the 
engine-room. 

We said there was an exception to the gene- 





rally unsatisfactory state of our public adminis- 
tration. That exception may be brought to the 


How is this? How is it that our courts of their eyes, by a sharp pull at the bell, or an im- 
It is, therefore, on the ground of the evil law should be so reverenced, both as regards | perative double knock at the door. 


their actual ministers and operations, and when 


Liable, no doubt, at times to animadversion, 


tyranny songht to be established over the compared with those of our Continental neigh- | the administration of the Post-office is a marvel 
artisan, that every true artist, every genuine bours, and that our Admiralty should be so | unequalled in our day. And not only does it 
lover of liberty, is interested in opposing those | notoriously expensive and unlucky ? How is it perform its work with exactitude, punctuality, 
combinations of our day which make the most that the decision of an English judge is respected | and despatch never attained by the messengers 


inferior workmen of any trade give law to the | 
more highly skilled, in order that both may give | 
the law to their masters. It cannot be too) 
distinctly pointed out that the certain influence | 
of all such rules for the relation of master and | 
of workmen as are enforced by combinations on | 
either side, is to degrade the skilled artisan to 
the level of the idlest and the least efficient of 
his class. The hours that a man chooses to work, 
the number of apprentices or of labourers that he 
will employ, the number of bricks he will lay in | 
a day, all these are points that should be left to 


wherever the English language is spoken, and 
the decisions of ‘‘ my lords” are regarded with 
the same kind of questioning curiosity with 
which we watch how the armed knights in the 
Lord Mayor’s show keep their seats and attempt 
to keep the perpendicular ? Why is the adminis- | 
tration of the law good, and the administration | 
of public works bad? The reply to this qnes- 
tion is the nucleus of any real, earnest, practical 
reform. 

That reply cannot long escape an honest 
search. The laws of England are administered | 





; 


of the mightiest sovereigns, and at a price 
which places the whole vast machinery at the 
service of the poorest who can find a penny for 
a stamp, but in so doing it earns a not incon- 
siderable part of the public revenue. We have 
as good cause to be proud of our Post-office as 
of our Bench and our Bar, yet the Post-office 


, has a political head. 


Such, no doubt, is the case, and the excep- 
tion, far from overturning, triumphantly proves 
our argument. It was the influence of one man 
that made the Post-office what it is. Rowland 


the free unbiassed device of the craftsman him- by a body of men trained in study, permanently | Hill, happily granted the power to carry out his 
self; and any limit or condition that is placed possessed of the successive grades of their | own scheme, worked at it with that will, and 


upon them by trade combination is not only a} 
tyrannical interference with the power of the 


honourable station quamdiu se bene gesserint, 
and discharging their important functions under 


with that public responsibility, that were crowned 
with ample success. He is no longer in St. 


workman to make the best use of his talent, but the eyes of the public. The laws may be good Martin’s-le-Grand, but the spirit he introduced 
it is also a tax laid on the able workman for the or bad, imperfect or contradictory ; the absence has remained there. Men formed in his school 


sole benefit of the idle and the inefficient. 


| of a code may be, as Bacon held, a disgrace to | carry out with full approval the impulse he gave. 


We can confidently appeal to the abler of our | any civilized people; but as to their administra- | The political functions of H.M. Postmaster- 


working brothers in any department of our great | 
national hive, whether they toil with hand or | 
with brain, with the chisel, the hammer, the 
pencil, or the pen, to confirm the truth of these 
remarks. But, may we not go a step further ? 
May not the converse of the proposition hold ? 
If the introduction of the political element into 
art or handicraft tend to the damage of the 
artisan, how shall we fare if we introduce the 
rules and principles of art into questions for the 
most part abandoned to the stormy contests of 
politics, or, rather, of party ? 

Incidents fresh in the public mind give a 
pointed importance to sucha question. Nota 
week passes without some fresh and glaring 
proof that there is something wrong in the 
manner in which the income of the public is 
applied to supply public need. One day it is a 
man of genius who dies heart-broken and all but 
starved, not from the persecution of any secret 
enemy, but from the more fatal hostility of the 
spirit of routine. Another day it is the startling 
discovery that our ships are unprovided with 
steel shot, so that they would infallibly come by 
the worst in any encounter with an unexpected 
enemy, less expensively but more practically 
fitted up. A week or two since it is a proposal to 
the War-office for the education of the troops in 
that which, in time of war, will be of equal 


tion we have every reason to be satisfied and | 


to be proud. 

The administrative service of England, on the 
other hand, is for the most part directed by 
nominal chiefs, whose claim to their high position 
is purely political. A man is made Minister of 
War because he can speak in the House of Com- 
mons. He is made a Lord of the Admiralty 
because he can command so many votes. The 
nominal and supreme heads of departments 
have no education to fit them for their post. A 
new minister may have to learn the very phrase- 
ology of his office from his subordinates. The 
responsibility, such as it is—that is to say, the 
duty of making explanations in Parliament—de- 
pends on the political chief, ignorant of the 
details of his duties, and necessarily relying on 
that permanent, unknown, irresponsible staff 
who form the actual administration. 

It is not with the view of throwing undue 
blame on the unseen but actual administrators 
of the public departments that we speak. The 
secret of success or failure in all great enter- 
prises will mainly be found to consist in the 
enlistment of the principles of human nature on 
either side. Now, in such a hybrid establish- 





ment as the Admiralty, all the principles of 
human nature are enlisted on the side of failure. 
Whether it be anew First Lord who knows as much 





importance to any military practice,—the use of 
intrenching toola,—that is quietly and civilly 
cushioned, as an admirable idea, but one for 
which no troops can be spared. To-day it is 
the quiet announcement, that in all public works 
subject to the joint control of the War-office and 
of the Admiralty, failure is the rule and not the 
exception, and the works for the defence of 





Portsmouth are cited as a striking example. It 


of a steam-hammer as he does of Chinese, or the 
employé who has to pass his papers under the 
eye of his superiors, one anxiety necessarily 
drives out all others—the anxiety to avoid re- 
sponsibility. Private comfort— nay, private 
safety—comes to be more regarded than public 
service. And thus it is, and not from any tur- 
pitude of chieftain or corruption of subaltern,— 





not from too long tenure of office by Whig, or | 


General do not fetter the action or diminish the 
responsibility of the permanent heads of depart- 
ments. It is no excuse, if» money-letter has 
been stolen, to say that the theft took place 
while a Whig duke was in office, and that a 
Tory marquis washed his hands of the responsi- 
bility. The Cabinet office is there, but there 
also is punctuality, despatch, economy. If we 
thus attend to the correspondence of the 
country, why do we not thus attend to its ships, 
to its arms, to its arsenals ? 








OPENING MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE APPROACHING GOVERNMENT COMPETITIONS. 


Tue first ordinary meeting of the session was 
held on Monday evening last, the President, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Hayward, hon. secretary, announced 4 
long list of valuable donations, especially copies 
of the magnificent works on Indian Architecture 
published by Mr. Murray. 

The President then delivered his opening 
address, the more important portions of which 
we give under a separate heading. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President, remarked that one 
moral they must feel pervaded all that the 
President had said ; and it was a source of con- 
gratulation for the present and confidence for 
the future. It was in the confluence of so many 
different circumstances towards the general im- 
provement of the art to which they were 
attached. On the part of some, from national 
individuality; on the part of others, from re- 
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ligious influence ; and on the part of others, from 
dilettanti impulses. Still there was one move- 
ment towards the general advance of art; and 
it was delightful to see, by simultaneous im- 
pulses or efforts, all those elements were con- 
ducing to the common end which they had at 
heart. Without going into the details of the 
address they had heard, it was a great subject 
of congratulation to have had these matters 
treated in the able manner in which they had 
been ; and he was quite sure all present would 


heartily respond to the proposition of a vote of 


thanks to the President. 
Mr. Gilbert Scott briefly seconded the motion. 
Mr. James Fergusson thought the President 


had dealt with the main subjects of interest of 


the day in a masterly manner; and, like Mr. 
Wyatt, he felt, as every architect must feel, that 
their art was attracting more attention than 


before, and that there were distinct signs of 


progress ‘everywhere—not only amongst archi- 
tects, but throughout the world at large. People 
were no longer content with buildings of plain 
walls pierced with holes, but ornamental art was 
wanted everywhere. They wanted men to think, 
men tO appreciate, and men to demand; and 
when that took place, progress was inevitable, 
not merely in Gothic, Greek, or any other style 
of art; but the public, seeing what was good, 
would demand what was good. He had no doubt 
the next ten years would witness such progress 
in architecture as would make it worthy of the 
nation and of the world. 

Lord Houghton, D.C.L., thought the Presi- 
dent’s essay possessed the double merit that it 
had not only attracted and pleased this large 
audience upon matters on which they were 
specially informed, but would be well received 
and excite great interest in the world at large. 
Questions connected with architecture frequently 
came before that Assembly of which the Presi- 
dent and himself had both been members. He 
thought they would all agree that it was difficult 
to imagine an assembly less fitted to discuss 
these questions. It was, therefore, with very 
great pleasure that he saw his hon. friend the 
President return to that Assembly again, because 
he believed his presence there, and that of two 
or three other competent men, was of immense 
importance in the discussion of those questions. 
They were as aware as he could be how, ona 
gust of accidental passion, or a foolish incidental 
circumstance even of party strife, might some- 
times depend questions of art which were of the 
greatest importance to this country and to 
posterity; therefore, the presence of such men 
as their President, who could recall the House of 
Commons to its bearing while those feelings 
were predominant, might really be said to be 
invaluable. He did not wish to mix up with the 
question the merits of the different localities 
of South Kensington, or Burlington House, or 
Trafalgar-square, but he believed if they had 
been discussed in the House of Commons on 
their own merits, they would have come ulti- 
mately to the best decision ; but, tossed about 
as they had been from year to year, he could only 
say he was thankful it had been brought to an 
issue, although it was not the one which he 
should personally have chosen. 

Mr. Godwin was glad to have the opportunity 
of mentioning one of the practical points that 
arose from the President’s admirable address, 
which had been duly commended, and of which 
he need speak no farther. It was with refer- 
ence to the coming competition in designs for 
great public buildings in London. He looked 
with the utmost anxiety, and he was sure 
all who knew anything about it felt the same 
anxiety, as to the nature of the committee 
which had to decide upon those designs. It was 
a most important point. Parliament would not 
meet before these designs were sent in: whether 
it would meet before the adjudication upon them 
took place, he could not say. Therefore, efforts 
through other channels ought to be made to ob- 
tain a proper court of adjudication. It was 
downright nonsense to expect three or four 
amateurs—whether noblemen, honourables, or 
simple members of Parliament, to judge of the 
merits of such designs as those which were going 
in. Such a course could only produce dissatis- 
faction, and it was to be feared bad results for the 
country. They had but to look at the constitu- 
tion of juries on such matters in France. A 
certain number of literary men, a certain 
number of painters and sculptors, a propor- 
tion of architects, and two or three men of 
intelligence representing the general public, 
formed the jury. There was seldom any ques- 
tion as to the decisions of these juries ; and with 


that fact before them coupled with the farther 
fact, that almost every adjudication on public 
art-works here did disappoint the public, it 
should lead the ruling powers to appoint a 
proper jury in which the country would have 
confidence. He was, therefore, anxious that 
some course should be taken to appeal to Mr. 
Cowper [The President: Lord John Manners]. 
He believed Mr. Cowper was still a member of 
the Committee of Adjudication which was com- 
posed of a certain number of gentlemen for 
whom he had the highest respect, but to commit 
to them the final decision upon the plans for 
the National Gallery and the new Palace of 
Justice could only ensure a failure. There- 
fore he thought some memorial should be 
addressed to the right quarter, asking for a 
proper jury to adjudicate upon this matter. 
On this subject he hoped he expressed the 
opinion of the members generally. ([Expres- 
sions of assent.] Half a dozen other sub- 
jects of interest were embraced in the Presi- 
dent’s address; amongst others that of the 
Architectural Museum. They were parting from 
the Government; he regretted it, but supposed 
that it could not be avoided; they must not, 
however, part from the Architectural Museum. 
If the Government would not maintain it, the 
architects, the art-lovers, and the art-workmen 
| of the country must do so. There was now an 
opportunity to put up a suitable building, and 
| they must endeavour to find the money for it, 
and he favoured the notion hinted at of bringing 
the Institute to take charge of it. 

The vote of thanks to the President having 
been passed by acclamation, 
| The President, in replying, said with regard 
_ to what had fallen from Mr. Godwin he heartily 
| echoed all that that gentleman had said as to 
| the necessity for a proper tribunal to adjudicate 
| upon the two forthcoming competitions of de- 
‘signs. He would explain how the matter stood. 
|He was afraid unless some alterations were 
'made by the present Government, those six 





| names selected would be the stereotyped judges | 


| of the competition of designs for the New Law 
, Courts. No judges, he believed, had yet been 
‘named for the competition for the National 
hands of the present Commissioner of Works, and 
‘he could assure them, from what he knew of 
Lord John Manners, his lordship was fully alive 
'to the responsibility of the thing, and that the 
| most earnest and anxious care would be devoted 
'by him in the selection of a proper tribunal of 
| adjudication; at the same time, his lordship’s 
| hands might be strengthened by such an ex- 
| pression of the feeling of this Institute, as had 
| been suggested, not as doubting his lordship’s 
‘good will and desire, but to support him in 
| appointing such a body of judges as would be 
satisfactory to the competitors and the public 
|at large, and which would carry with it the 
earnest of a good building for the purposes to 
which it was to be devoted. 








A REVIEW OF THE POSITION.* 


Last year I had occasion to express my 
anxiety that the coming Palace of Justice might 
be worthy of its destination and of the empire. 
This year I can confidently say that the list of 
competitors gives the material guarantee that 
the building will fulfil the expectations of artistic 
patriotism, provided only the judges show them- 
selyes competent, and Parliament, in years to 
come, is wisely generous enough not to grudge 
the necessarily large sums requisite to bring so 
grand a work to its legitimate completion. 

I have now to call your attention to the pro- 
spects of British architecture, and of the cognate 
arts at the coming French Exhibition. You 
need not that I should repeat to you the history 
of that joint committee of this and other archi- 
tectural societies which has, I believe, in some 
form or other, come before almost every meeting 
during the past session. You know that, after 
many incidents, mainly traceable to the tenacity 
with which the French authorities, who are, of 
course, supreme, have, true to their national 
character, clung to their own system for regu- 
lating the details of other countries, our com- 
mittee has been recognised by the British Com- 
missioners as the body on which it relies for 
accomplishing the gallery of British Archi- 





* From the os address of the President, Mr. A. J. 
Beresford Hope, M.P., at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, already alluded to. 





tectural Drawings in the Fine Arts Department 
(group I.), and also (though with a less degree 
of official recognition) as organizers of a Court 
of manufactured productions referable to archi- 
tecture and the cognate arts to be comprised in 
group III. Our committee was disappointed at 
finding that we could only have allotted to us a 
space of 1,000 square feet in this third group. 
However, the Ecclesiological Society obtained 
700 more, and by the terms upon which the 
joint committee was constituted, this allotment 
was handed over to the common stock, while 
the authorities at South Kensington promised to 
forward our views by placing the two allotments 
so close together as to enable us to mould them 
into one court. More recently, however, we 
have learnt that in return for this facility the 
joint space has to be reduced to 1,428 square 
feet. Remonstrance would be needless; and so 
we are exerting ourselves to make the best of 
what we have got. 

Bat out of these arrangements has grown a 
project, of which I am grateful to say that we 
owe the suggestion to Mr. Cole, which promises 
to be alike useful and full of interest. The tale 
of designs which we shall be able to exhibit at 
Paris will be comparatively small, while the 
number we should desire to send will be pro- 
portionately very numerous. In face of this 
difficulty the South Kensington authorities have 
undertaken to arrange for us a preliminary 
exhibition in London, commencing at the be- 
ginning of December, in the spacious range of 
galleries at South Kensington, which were 
during last summer, and will again next season, 
be occupied by the National Portrait Exhibition. 
The space is vast and the time convenient, and 
so we anticipate the opportunity of bringing to- 
gether a mass of contemporaneous architecture 
such as has never before been put in the power 
of the English public to study. Those who hope 
to appear at Paris are invited to conform them- 
selves to certain necessary and pressing regula- 





Gallery. He believed that matter was in the) 
| pected, contain many designs tendered for Paris, 


tions of size, but the committee desire it to be 
known that they do not regard this exhibition 
as a mere testing trial for Paris, but as one 
possessing a national character and scope of its 
own, and which therefore need be only limited 
by the space at their disposal. It will, it is ex- 


and it will also embrace designs sent to be 
viewed in London. 

A comparison of the list of the Institute as it 
stood at the close of last session with that of the 
year preceding, will show a considerable increase 
in the section of Honorary Fellows. I think we 
ought to regard this circumstance with satisfac- 
tion, not so much for the material advantage 
which it is to our body, but for higher consi- 
derations, on which I shall not be deterred from 
dwelling, because, when out of thia chair, I 
myself belong to that order. What is an Hono- 
rary Fellow? Technically and literally he is the 
partner in a bargain, of mutual convenience to 
himself and to the Institute. Morally, however, 
we may,'I hope, see in every new Honorary 
Fellow a fresh convert to the importance of our 
noble profession, a fresh pledge that in the con- 
struction of all and every building, science and 
art shall bear their due proportions. It is no 
doubt the duty, as it is the interest, of the archi- 
tect to please his employer, so far as he can do 
so without sacrifice of self-respect. It is equally 
his duty to see that he is respected by that em- 
ployer, in the same way and for the same reasons 
that the lawyer or the physician is, because the 
employer is convinced that the architect’s tech- 
nical knowledge carries with itself the guarantee 
of successful results unattainable by untrained 
cleverness. Now then, although a little learning 
is a dangerous thing where the half-taught 
empiric himself sets up as a practitioner, it is not 
dangerous in the hands of the man of sense, who 
is satisfied to appreciate and not to practise. On 
the contrary, it enables him to understand the 
value of things which are as sealed books to the 
wholly uninstructed. Applying this truth (I 
fear I should say, this truism) to our own case, I 
contend that it is for our direct benefit that the 
knowledge of the general principles of architec- 
ture should be as widely diffused as possible 
among the educated classes. The time has as 
much passed away for our profession as for any 
other to be a mystery. We are constrained to 
live—and well it is for us to be under this con- 
straint—in the broad day-light of general criti- 
cism, sometimes intelligent, sometimes preju- 
diced and ridiculous, but even when most preju- 
diced and ridiculous, far more tonic and usefal 
to us than the ignorant silence of a careless and 





indiscriminating age. 
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This criticism—to use the word in its largest 
sense, as including oral no less than published 
opinion—we may make our own, or we may 
exasperate according as we show ourselves, on 
the one side proudly impenetrable or testily 
thin-skinned, or, on the other, genial and tract- 
able, bat withal assured and tenacious of our 
principles. We build, it may be for our own 
fame, but also for the use of all that remainder 
of the world who are not architects; and, as 
those who use have a plain right to criticise, so 
it is far better for them to believe that their 
opinions will reach and be considered by the men 
on whom they are passed, than to imagine them- | 








source of numberless complications. You need 
not be told, that this was the morganatic alliance 
which the Architectural Museum contracted with 
the South Kensington Museum, whereby, in 
return for house-room and certain privileges, 
personal and financial, the private made loan of 
its property to the public institution. Of this 
connexion with the South Kensington Museum I 
have no desire (as an officer myself of the 
Architectural Museum) to speak in any other 
than grateful terms. There have been from 
time to time rubs, but we have met with a 
great deal of kindness and much material 
assistance. Still the alliance was one which 


selves prejudged to be gainsayers and malig- carried within itself the seeds of failure, except 
nants. On these grounds I congratulate this! upon one condition, in which, indeed, I never 
Institute upon the liberality of that provision in| could see any antecedent or theoretic incon- 
its constitution which admits the unprofessional | gruity, but which from first to last, through 
element ; and thereby truly makes us what we/ many accidents of negotiation, passed into every 
never should forget that we are, and what we conceivable phase of practical impossibility. It 
should resolve never to cease to bean Academy | seemed to us that—as the Sonth Kensington 
of Architecture as well as an Institute of Archi- | Museum was expanding into a wide miscellaneous 
tects. The financial conditions which we impose | national collection of objects, both of scientific 
upon the Honorary Fellowship, and the test of | study and of art demonstration in its widest 
proficiency which we desire for Honorary Mem- | signification, divisible into many branches, and 
bership, if duly attended to, are sufficient to pre- | respectively capable of being independently ad- 
vent the professional backbone of the Institute | ministered,—the Government (which assumed 
from being enfeebled by a liberal interpretation | the direct control of the whole institution) might 
of the provisions of our charter, which leaves it relax its bureaucratic grasp of one of those 
at our discretion to replenish those two classes branches, and leave it to be administered, under 


South Kensington, supposing the body to main. 
tain its independent constitutién; but, for al) 
practical purposes, I believe that the Architec. 
tural Museum might advantageously abdicate a 
separate existence, if only some more powerful 
institution could be found willing to undertake 
the various duties which it has hitherto digs. 
charged. It is, I suppose, no secret in this 
Institute that a conference, necessarily informal, 
was held during the late session, between mem- 
bers of our council and representatives of the 
museum, to consider whether the Institute could 
not so far expand its organization as to cover 
the ground from which the museum might then 
gracefally retire. This conference did not meet 
with the intention of coming to any® definite 
resolution; and it therefore deliberated with 
freedom, and broke up, I believe I may say, with 
the general idea that there was nothing impos- 
sible about the project, provided only that due 
care were taken not to hamper either the general 
funds or the chartered functions of the Institute 
by new and voluntary responsibilities. It would 
be clearly to our own credit and dignity, and to 
the advantage of architecture, if we were the 
possessors of a museum of architectural speci- 
mens, whether under this roof or in any other 
convenient premises. All that would be needed 
would be some moderate distinct income from 
| subscription or endowment, sufficient to make it 





without any fantastic limitation of numbers. 
one detail only I would wish the charter had | 
been somewhat different. Ifthe Honorary Fel- 
low deserved from time to time to be called to 
the chair, I regret that the same privilege should 
not also have been secured for Honorary | 
Members. 

It will not be out of place, in reference to the 
co-operation of professional and amateur lovers 
of architecture, if I dwell a little upon the) 
relations which have existed hitherto, and upon 
those which I should be glad to see established, | 
between this Institute and the Architectural 
Museum, or else some organization fulfilling the 
duties of that Museum. The Architectural 

{useum, as I am sure yon will all bear me ont | 
in saying, grew out of a real and acknowledged 
want. It was founded in 1851, to meet a 
necessity which was even then palpable and 
increasing, and which has in the few intervening 
years become even more urgent, owing to the 
growth of national wealth and of artistic 
literature, both of them combining in a re- 
markable manifestation of architectural luxury. 
Sculpture was then beginning to revindicate its 
rightful prerogatives as the first handmaid of 
architecture, and the need was pressing for a 
trained school of architectural carvers of a higher 
grade than masons’ men, but still unencumbered | 
with the usual apparatus which has grown up! 
round the professed sculptor. Primarily, no- 
doubt, in the purview of the founders of the 
institution, the demand was for a staff of carvers 
of Gothic stonework; but still, above all, of 
carvers who should show some perception of 
expression, and of anatomy, when called upon to | 
place a figure upon a building, irrespective of | 
the figure being draped in toga or whimple, or) 
left to the light simplicity of nature. The) 


In due inspection, within the walls of the new Mu- | reasonably probable that no calls would be made 


seum, by a private corporation. In the Council | upon our statutable revenue. We should, I am 
of the Architectural Museum a body of men sure, be all of us glad to be the managers of 
existed, willing and able to become the curators | some series of lectures of a more popular cha- 
and directors of a national collection of architec- racter, end appealing to a more miscellaneous 
tural art, while towards making up that collee-| audience than our formal course of annual 
tion both the South Kensington and the Archi-| papers, provided only those lectures did not 
tectural Museums were stakeholders of valuable | starve or hamper the papers: and I think we 
materials. From the very first, however, my should none of us refuse the trouble of adjudi- 
Lords of the Committee of Council turned a deaf cating prizes for those art-workmen on whose 
ear to any such suggestion. They were anxious, proficiency we are so dependent for the satisfac- 
as they told us, for an architectural museum, as tory effect of our works, if only the doncrs of 
an important component part of the great col- those rewards put it in our power to distribute 
lection, whose name is borrowed from the suburb | them according to regulations made in concert 
in‘which it has been placed; but the whole| with our council. Why then not fairly see whe- 
administration of that great and varied collec- | ther the time has not come for a popular deve- 
tion was to be, like the French Republic, one, lopment in these three directions? Each would 
indivisible and bureaucratic. They were ready | have to rely for the sinews of war upon its own 
to house the Architectural Museum casts and to separate account; of which the lecture and the 
decorate those casts with a distinctive label of prize accounts, at all events, need not be very 
ownership ; but, in return, we were to surrender large, and that for the collection might, to a con- 
them on loan. Of this condition of things, diffi- siderable extent, be self-supplying, through a 
culty was of course, with the most friendly in- | system of moderate fees. Each might be worked 
tentions upon either side, the inevitable result. by a separate committee, on which a certain 
The vital powers of the institution—its capacity number of our honorary Fellows and honorary 
of growth—were smitten with paralysis; for | members might be invited to act, so as to give 
how could it even procure fresh specimens, when | that portion of our body some share of adminis- 
on the one side we could not be sure whether trative work, without trenching on the provision 
those would be well received by our hosts; and | of our charter, which leaves the government of 
on the other, whether those hanks might not | the Institute itself in the hands of its profes- 
themselves be intending to take the same casts, | sional members. When I add that, among the 
to the saving of our own private parse? ‘The! governing body of the Architectural Museum, 
result, to make a short story, was, that while our | are found many of those whom we most honour 
individual casts continued, for many years, to do | and respect in this room, I have said enough to 
gocd duty as models for study at South Kensing- ‘show how easily this change might be made. 
ton, they did so not as a valuable and distinct |The Architectural Museum would, I believe, 
constituent contributed by private enterprise, | gladly and without any hagg’ing, hand over its 
but as scattered fragments of the general amal- | collection to the Institute, happy to terminate 
gamation of noticeable objects. The hearts of | its separate existence by so useful and so hon- 


necessity of an improved school of wood carvers its real proprietors were chilled towards the 
was, of course, equally apparent, and came alike | collection in itself, while with a genuine anxiety 







within the scope of the undertaking. Two things 
were requisite really to set up such an institu- 
tion in working completeness—a good collection 
of examples, and systematic teaching. Of these 
the collection was the one which it was easier to 
provide ; for its rudiments existed, partly in the 
specimens possessed by private hands, and partly 
in the facility with which the casts of desirable 
examplescould be obtained. Systematic teaching, 
on the other hand, involved the organization of a 
staff of masters, while the class to be instructed 
was not one which it was very easy to bring to 
school. Accordingly, the new institution came 
into existence as the Architectural Musevm, and 
not the Architectural Academy, with a great 
many casts, end a picturesque cock-loft wherein 
to store them. At the same time, as much 
teaching as could be drawn from the unsystematic 
friendliness of volunteer and often amateur 
lecturers was superadded; and prizes to art- 
workmen were set on foot. Out of all these 
elements the complete intended Academy of 
Architectural Art might have grown up, if only 
eufficient funds had been forthcoming. But the 
financial shoe never set quite easily upon the 
young Museum, and after ashort though spirited 
period of independent existence, it succumbed to 
an arrangement, which it would have been 
Quixotic, under all the circumstances, to have 
flonted, but which from the first has proved a 


to do justice to their favourite study, and to 
those whose contributions they were inviting, 
they virtually resolved the Museum, while still 
retaining its now somewhat incongruous appella- 
tion, into a committee for providing popular 
lectures at South Kensington on architectural 


workmen by annual prizes. The lectures, many 
of them by persons of considerable eminence, 
were very miscellaneous in subject and treat- 
ment, and the audience comprised members of 
most diverse social classes. Acccrdingly they 
did much unsystematic good, in cultivating art- 
feeling, alike among the easy and the working 
members of the community. The prizes also 
which ranged over every description of art- 
workmanship, have, upon the whole, decidedly 
tended to raise the workman standard, and to 
consolidate personal intercourse between em- 
ployer and employed, though more than once the 
particular result of the year’s competition has 
been a disappointment. 

| Such has been the so-named Architectural 
Museum, in the days of its intimate connexion 
with South Kensington. That connexion is now 
to be severed, as far as the collection goes, and 
the society has for itself secured an advantage- 
ous site whereon to build its own abode, close to 
Westminster Abbey. The lectnres and prize- 
giving may or may not be still continued at 





subjects, and for stimulating the zeal of art- | 


ourable a euthanasia. 

You will, I conclude, have noticed the pro- 
gramme of prizes for the forthcoming year, which 
the council has proposed. I beg briefly to direct 
your attention to two out of the list of subjects. 
The first is the prize which we offer for the best 
design for a Gothic theatre. The affection 
which I bear for Gothic is a secret to no one, and 
I should be sorry to deny it; for I have striven 
not to let it interfere with the daty of equal 
administrative justice towards the wide world of 
arcu, .ecture, irrespective of school and style. I 
may accordingly, without risk of being mis- 
understood, say that I shall look upon the re- 
sponses which this proposal may elicit with 
peculiar interest. In the first place, 1 regard it 
as the assertion of the sufficiency (1 do not say 
superiority, but sufficiency) of Gothic for any 
constructive need, secular as well as spiritaal, 
recollecting as we do, that men did not only 
pray, but also did work, think, govern, aud play, 
from the eighth to the seventeenth century. 
Bat, in the second place,—here gpeaking a0 
individual opinion,—I look upon the peculiar 
adaptability of Gothic to the modern theatre a8 
a point which our modern Gothic architects bave 
either overlooked or have not had the oppor- 
tunity of developing. Every one knows the type 
of the Classical theatre; a day-light place, with 
its receding rings of open benches, ite official 
allotment of seats, and, in Greece, its connexion 





with stated religious festivals. The modern 
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*‘ salle de spectacle,” on the contrary, when true 
to its own type, is a chamber to be used by 
artificial, aud net natural, light, in which the 
general co does not assemble at any 
stated time and imesrporate array, but 
or by family, whem and as it tikes. ~ dag: 
what structure best reapends to this demand out 
of the varions forms in which the modern 
theatre has been cast? Is it the one in which 
the necessary tiers of boxes stick out like trays 
from the wall, or that in which every lower 
story legitimately throws up its shafts to sup- 
port the one above? No one who considers the 
question can hesitate to accept the latter, both 
for beauty of appearance and constructive excel- 
lence. Now, then, where do we find the nearest 
example of such curvilinear mid-air galleries ? 
Not in the theatre of Bacchus, or of Pompey, 
but,—let no man charge me with irreverence, 
viewing, as I am, the question from a purely 
constructive stand-point,— in the triforium 
which encircles the apse of some cathedral of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. No doubt, 
the shafts will most often be of metal; but a 
metal triforiam is a development of which the 
idea may be more readily found in a stone 
triforium than in a semicirele of receding 
benches. For these reasons I venture, in the 
name of progress and of eclecticism, to call on 
all here present to aid in vindicating the theatre 
no less than the church as a legitimate object 
for Gothic treatment. * * ° ° 
In other places our intervention has been 
efficacious. The stone choir screen of Christ- 
church Priory, Hampshire, necessary as it is to 
the impressive and nearly unique choir of that 
fine church, has been saved; for which, in the 
first place, we owe our thanks to Mr. Ferrey. 
The church of St. John, Leeds, very noticeable 
as being in its structure a grandiose and pictu- 
resque example of the Revived Gothic of the 


seventeenth century, and in its woodwork one value of its trusts, to that of Public Works, which | 





| 
| 


undertook this restoration, and carried it, as far 


as Parliament is concerned, to a success which is 
virtually conclusive and complete. In this he 
was ably and cheerfully seconded by Mr. Cowper, 
the first Commissioner of Public Works. I can 
@s confidently claim your unanimity when I say, 
that I am certain that the ministers who have 
succeeded them will not fall short of their pre- 
decessors in their determination to see the 
Chapter-house made good. To Dean Trench 
who originated, and Dean Stanley who carried 
on the movement must also be accorded the 
tribute of our hearty thanks for their sub- 
stantial good services. * bd . * 

I have mentioned some prominent questions 
affecting our pursuits, which came _ before 
Parliament during the last session. Other 
matters also engaged its attention in which we 
are more or less interested: among them the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the labouring 
classes stands first. The wholesale demolition 
perpetrated by different railways in London and 
other towns was the main cause which led the 
Legislature to turn its attention to the subject. 
Let us trust it will be one upon which the eyes 
both of the upper and middle public and of the 
Government will be ceaselessly directed, for it is 


one in which, as a nation, we have as yet failed | 
in our duty, both to our fellow creatures and to | 
ourselves; to our fellow creatures as it is a) 


matter of humanity, to ourselves as it is one of 
general health. I have also to notice the care 
taken for the protection of the integrity of the 


public parks and open spaces in and about | 


the metropolis, noticeably shown as well in a 
general bill as in the resistance made to the 
erection of gas-works in dangerous proximity to 


Victoria Park, What remains of Epping Forest | 


is also to pass into the category of public parks, 


by being transferred from the office of Woods | 


and Forests, which only regards the financial 


of that English continuation of Cinque Cento, | deals with them for the general recreation and 
which is usually known as Jacobean, has also | the decorative improvement of the ground. 


been rescued from the destroyer, and will, I am 


At last the administration of the river Thames 





exhibition is pronounced to be a very interest- 
ing one. 

Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., contributes one of hia 
admirable illustrations of his favourite John- 
sonian period (217), introducing “ Oliver Gold- 
smith, M.D., practising in his professional eca- 
pacity,” and the one case he is recorded to have 
undertaken, that of a Mrs. Sidebotham, described 
as a “recent acquaintance of the better sort.” 
He, it appears, failed to conciliate the lady’s 
waiting-woman, who was known afterwards to 
ridicule his assumption of importance when 
visiting his patient, with whom he succeeded no 
better in satisfying; for it happened one day, 
that his opinion did not coincide with the 
apothecary’s in attendance, and the latter was 
considered the safer counsellor, so Goldsmith 
resigned his rather limited practice, quitting 
the house in high indignation, —* He would leave 
off prescribing for his friends, he said.” The 
incident is most perspicuously related; and 
painted with great force and brilliancy. 

Mr. F. Walker emulates French art, both in 
execution and in that indescribable something 
that constitutes the soul of a picture; for ‘‘ The 
Wayfarers” (215), with nothing beyond the 
simplest imitation of probabilities to account for 





it, is likely to leave an impression on the 
memory, though not of a pleasant or cheering 
nature; indeed, the picture is a disagreeable 
‘one. A blind man is being conveyed across 
|ploughed ground by a boy, who is patiently 
|accommodating his pace to his companion’s, 
though he is obliged to chafe his hands that are 
chilled and nombed by the visibly damp, cold 
atmosphere. The pathetic expression of the 
child, and that want of any expression, the utter 
unconsciousness, common to the sightless, are 
| very cleverly represented. 

Mr. Ford Madox Brown has bestowed much 
careful study and execution on his rendering of 
“ The Coat of many Colours” (30), and produced 
|a remarkable work, already commented on in 
|our pages; and Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., another 
| “ Hagar and Ishmael” (100), with nothing novel 


sure, in the hands of Mr. Norman Shaw, present | has been reformed, whether efficiently time will | in its aspect to distinguish it from innumerable 


a true example of conservative restoration. 
Another question, involving as it has done a 
matter of professional practice, as well as of the 
preservation of a very valuable ancient monu- 
ment, has been taken in hand by the Council— 
I mean the treatment by the corporation of 
sristol of the prize designs of Messrs. E. Godwin 


and Crisp, for the new Assize Courts of Bristol, | 
and for the preservation within them of the) 


tedisval house, known as Colston’s. I believe 
that the best preservative against the repetition 
of such scandals as have discredited that and 


other competitions, is that more general acquaint- | 
ance on the part of the public with the prin- | 
| between Whitehall and the Palace and Abbey of | but the painting is superlative: the same may 


ciples of the architectural profession, which I 
have already had occasion to advocate. So long as 
the arrogance or greed of the patrons of any com- 
petition finds itself supported by the uninstructed 
public opinion of persons who have never yet 
really learned to treat architects as gentlemen 
or men of sense, so long will the scandal con- 
tinue. Let the world give the architect his true 
status, and then he will find himself the master 
of public opinion, not its enemy. Might it not 
be worth our while to publish some paper, bear- 
ing the official mark of the Institute, short 
enough for the general newspapers to give it 
insertion, and clear enough for every one to 
understand, in which we lay down certain 
general rules of competition, outside of which 
no architect could compete without losing caste, 
and no patrons institute a competition, and be 
able then to say that they had acted with fair- 
ness and generosity ? 

But I turn to a more agreeable topic, and I 
invite you to record your gratification at the 
commencement of a work of restoration which, 
alike for the beauty and value of the structure 
itself, and for the national character of the enter- 
prise, deserves special commemoration. You 
will anticipate that I am speaking of the Chapter- 
house at Westminster, and will not require any 
description or encomium of the building. The 
cheerfal unanimity with which the House of 
Commons recognised its responsibility towards 
the chamber, in which for more than half the 
existence of that august assembly, it had been 
wont to , must be noticed as am eminent 
example of that wise love for antiquity to which 
the En hold However much 
different members of the Inetitute may think 
differently of the political opinions of the late 
distinguished Chancellor of the Exchequer, all 
will, 1am sure, unite in their gratitude to him 
for the earnest and effectual way in which he 








show, and also, I hope, rectify any proved in- 
efficiency. Beneficial as this reform is to the 
world at large, it carries with itself a special 
advantage to architecture, as it will render poss- 
ible that vast system of metropolitan improve- 
ments, which turns upon the quaying of the 
river, about which we have all no doubt thought 
so much, and will have no doubt still to think a 
great deal more. Let me in passing congratulate 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on having laid 
the first stone of the Southern Embankment. 
One Bill received the Royal assent, to which I 
should desire to call particular attention, as the 


| prototypes, except that in workmanship it excels 
the most of them. In regard to workmanship, 
so far as exquisite finish is to be considered, it 
| would appear impossible to go beyond Mr. 
| Sandys in his “Portrait of Mrs. Rose” (189), 
| which is a marvel. 

Mr. T. Faed, R.A., has one of his rustic 
| heroines glorying in the magnificence of colour 
| and the method of applying it, for which he is 
|go celebrated; listening to her little brother 
piping tunes to her as she lounges in the door- 
| way, thinking that “ Music hath Charms” (87). 
| A repetition of perpendicular lines gives the 


first step towards the long-called-for opening | composition a singularity, to say the least of it; 


Westminster. This Act only deals with the one 
wedge-like block, in front of the new Foreign 
and India Offices, whose apex is the Irish Office, 
but in this case the proverb about the point of 
the wedge will, I trust, receive its literal as weil 
as its metaphorical interpretation. I refrain 
from recapitulating single buildings and monu- 
ments, however noteworthy, in various stages of 
progress; but the grandiose rebuilding of an 
entire quarter of the town by the Marquis of 
Westminster, deserves especial commemora- 
tion. 

I gave reasons last year why I regarded our 
architectural future with hopefulness ; to these 
reasons I am able to pledge my continued and 
increased confidence. True to ourselves let us 
only be, and no selfishness, or stinginess, or 
ignorance displayed by the world, which is so 
largely our debtor, can check the architecture of 
Great Britain in its onward course of great and 
rapid improvement. 








CABINET PICTURES AT THE FRENCH 
GALLERY. 


THE pictures that are brought together from 
year to year for winter exhibition at Mr. Gam- 
bart’s Gallery are usually well selected, and the 
present occasion is no exception to the rule. 
With enough of variety to afford pleasure to 
most tastes,—where taste is the principal guide 
te preference,—the collection for the most part 
is of that agreeable and attractive character 


‘thet is certain to meet with general apprecia- 


tion. A degree of excellence obtaining throughout 
compensates for uny dearth there is of a special 
concentration of it: for there is nothing entitled 
to the lion’s share of acknowledgment when the 


| be said of the young lady “ En déshabillé ” (86), 
| by Mr. Elmore, R.A., though he has restricted 
| himself in the use of colour more than is often 
| the case with him. 

Mr. Leslie’s fair victim to “ Hope Deferred ” 
(139), is very refined and graceful; and in spite 
of the red background, that does not set off to 
the fallest advantage her complexion or the hue 
of her hair, is very pretty, without being conven- 
tionally so. Mr. Hicks typifies “The Mother's 
Love” (111), by depicting a golden-haired ideal, 
in the last century’s costume, teaching her 
child to walk; and Mr. O’Neil, A.R.A., her 
“ Happiness” (168) in watching it sleeping in 
her arms, with no auricombical distractions this 
time to suggest a division of attention. Mrs. 
Anderson presents a more advanced phase of 
childhood, in the little girl able to help herself, 
standing “On the Tip-toe of Expectation” (1), 
at the well-provided supper-table, to which she 
is not yet an invited guest. 

Mr. L. W. Desanges exhibits for the first time 
a landscape, “ Fontainebleau, October, 1866” 
(78), showing that his skill is not confimed to 
one department of pictorial art. “The Letter’ 
(34), a bedroom interior, very broadly painted 
by Mr. P. H. Calderon, A.R.A. (though not 
up to Calderon mark) ; (64) “ Stady of a Land- 
scape,” by Mr. H. W. B. Davis; “The Singer” 
(119), and “The Dove” (120), by Mr. William 
Hughes; “Shepherd Boys” (142), by Mr. J. T. 
Linnell; and “Up the Lane” (143), by Mr. 
T. G. Linnell; “The Bivouac” (151), by Mr. 
C. Laey; “ Lilies” (162), by Mr. A. Moore, 
showing, reposing amongst them, an Odalisque, 
who, though rather attenuated, is delicate and 
graceful ; (169) “God’s Acre,” a touching pic- 
ture by Miss Osborne; “The Honey-seller” 
(171), by Mr. A. E. Patten, a well-posed and 





solidly-painted study; “The Carpet Bazaar, 
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Cairo,” by Mr. H. W. Phillips; a carefully- 
wrought and tasteful female study, “ In Gloss 
of Satin and Glimmer of Pearls” (185), by Mr. 
C. Rossiter; and “ Gedenk der Arnen” (207), 
by Miss Kate Swift, all eminently assist in 
accounting for the interest of the collection. 

Mr. H. S. Marks, in a conscientiously repre- 
sented garden scene “ At Olney” (158), intro- 
duces a portrait of the poet Cowper contemplating 
his pets, the tamed hares; and further con- 
tributes two smaller productions, “The Sacristy” 
(156) and “ What make you here ?” (157). 

Mr. Val. Prinsep is apt to get black and heavy 
in attaining the amount of power that dis- 
tinguishes his method of representation ; but a 
well-modelled head designated “ Marguerite” 
(180), is less amenable to observation on this 
account than two otherwise excellent examples, 
“A Venetian Handmaid of the Seventeenth 
Century” (178), and a contemporary damsel 
*“ Going to Mass” (179). 

Mr. J. E. Hodgson has rather a strange picture 
of “A Strange Fish!” (114), with Trinculo’s 
commendation of such an opportunity as catch. | 
ing one would be for making a man by such a} 
monster at a silver piece a-head, to back him in 
the choice of such a subject. Mr. Watson like- 
wise carries us back to the Elizabethan period, 
and into “The Barber’s Shop” (218), with a 
gallant who “studies by the discretion of his 
barber to frizzle like a baboon,” and is apparently 
astonished at the effects of the frizzling. All 
that can be said of this is, that it is well painted, 
well drawn, and vapid enough, in spite of all 
the good work it bears witness to. “ The 
Tailor” (219), who is taking the measure and 
order of the same, or a similar “ blood”’ of the 
time, offers little opportunity for the display of 
Mr. Watson’s sound knowledge of his art, and 
his taste for the picturesque. 

Mr. G. F. Watts is represented in portraits of 
** Alfred Tennyson ” (222) and “ Robert Brown- 
ing (223),” as well as in an idealized head of 
“Gennaro” (224), who loved Lucrezia Borgia, | 
not wisely, but too well. 
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ROOF OF THE NEW OPERA-HOUSE, R: 
MALTA. ;* 
In our last, we gave some particulars of the 2 
opera-house recently completed in Malta, from; $ 
the designs of Mr. E. M. Barry, A.R.A. We! SB 
now add to the illustrations of it that have; a 


already appeared in our pages a section of the) 
roof, which has some peculiarities of constrac- | 
tion intended to meet the difficulties of the hot} 
climate of Malta. 

The covering of dyphoon, a composition much | 
used for this purpose in Malta, 6 inches thick, | 
though very heavy, is an excellent thing to keep | 
out heat, and the arrangements of windows and 
projecting eaves speak for themselves. The 
space in the roof makes good workshops; an 
arrangement, however, we do nct recommend. 

The span, in clear of walls, is 63 ft. 9 in. 
The principals are 10 ft. 44 in. apart. The dotted 
lines show the section of the ceiling over the 
pit: it is constructed of Jackson’s Fibrous- 
plaster, and is suspended from the tie-beams of 
the roof. 











IRON KIOSK FOR BOMBAY. 


Over engraving represents an Iron Kiosk, | 
designed by Mr. Owen Jones, and intended for | 
Bombay. It is being set up temporarily on a/ 
piece of land adjoining the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens, South Kensington. We have 
other illustrations to give, and reserve the parti- 
culars until these appear. 








A Lopcinc-Hovuse, Braprorp.—A lodging- 
house has just been opened at Bradford. The 
house will accommodate in the dormitories on 
the upper floors 176 persons,—31 males, at 4}d. 
per night; 100 males, at 3d.; 13 married couples, | 
at 6d. ; end 19 females, at 4}d. All who pay 6d. 
or 44d. for their night’s lodging enjoy the com. | 
fort of a separate bed-room; buat the 3d. beds | 
are placed in wards, containing eight to a dozen | 
each. The ticket for his bed, which the lodger | 
receives on entering the premises, entitles him | 
to have access to the kitchen, the lavatory, and | 
the reading-room, without extra charge. The | 
cost of the building and land was 3,5001. ; and | 
4001. have been expended in the furnishing. The | 
amount of space allowed for each lodger we are | 
not informed of. 
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ITALIAN NOTES. 


Amipst the general interest and exultation 
for the great event of the day, the annexation of 
Venetia, it is natural that other topics should be 
but secondary in the press and in the public 
mind of Italy. But the object of securing a 
worthy representation for this land’s genius and 
arts at the Paris Exhibition is not forgotten, nor 
less actively promoted by the Royal Committee 
ad hoc than at the outset of their labours, and 
many have been the proceedings announced on 
the part of that body since we last referred to it. 
On the Gth of October was addressed its appeal 
to the Academy of Venice, whose co-operation 
had not yet been secured, and whose indepen- 
dent agency and counsels rather than mere 
subordinate auxiliaries, in carrying out the plans 
of the Florence commissioners were requested 
in that document; and this step serves in a de- 
gree to repel the charges somewhat sarcastically 
urged by the well-known writer, Dall’ Ongaro, 
who, in a letter to the Nazione journal, calls 
those gentlemen to account for their strange 
neglect in omitting all reference to the Aca- 
demies both of Rome and Venice, as their first 
appeal to the seven other such art-institutions of 
Italian and Sicilian cities had been drawn up; 
the Roman Academy of St. Luke being still, in 
fact, ignored, and as it were under ban, perhaps 
through anticipation of inevitable oppositions 
from Papal government, to this as to other 
projects of national character or patriotic aim. 
Dall’ Ongaro suggests that all works forwarded 
to the head quarters of the committee, after 
passing the ordeal of the provincial academies, 
should be collected for a species of rehearsal 
exhibition at Florence, and finally submitted to 
the judgment of a board empowered to choose 
and reject; for the composition of which he 
suggests three suitable persons, Morelli (a Nea- 
politan artist in high repute), Calamata (another 
artist of mark, but belonging to a different 
school), and the Count Bernasconi, of Verona, 
an esteemed connoisseur and collector. It is 
to be hoped this proposal of a Florentine exhi- 
bition will be acted on; and already a few 
works, historic and genre paintings, have been 
left for atime in the rooms of the Accademia 
here before being packed up. 

Among the attractions promised for the grand 
festive occasion, the royal ingress at Venice, is 
to be an Industrial Exhibition, to be inaugurated 
for a permanency, and bear the national cha- 
racter, open to the produce of all Italian pro- 
vinces. Such a display has hitherto been 
triennially provided by the Venitian Institute ; 
and it had been for some time past the intent to 
render it permanent, instead of periodical. 
Profiting by the favourable opportunity now 
offered, for which new phase, the Institute 
announces the opening of what will at first be 
but a local, as the nucleus to a national, 
exhibition, for the shortness of the interval 
precluded the possibility of collecting objects 
from a distance before the fétes. The In- 
stitute’s president has appointed a committee 
of three professors, to make choice of and to 
classify in its halls such specimens as are ad- 
missible; and the invitation now issued promises 
well for encouragement of industries throughout 
this country. The restitution of the Iron 
Crown, which was removed from Monza by the 
Austrians during the war in 1859, is officially 
notified as made into the hands of General 
Menabrea; and the Minister of the Interior wrote, 
on the 25th of October, to the Sindaco of Monza, 
apprising that the crown would be consigned to 
the king at Venice, thence transmitted to that 
minister himself, who will order its official 
delivery to the capitular clergy of the St. John 
Baptist Basilica at that town. That much- 
revered symbol, taking its name from the relic 
connected with it, a supposed nail of the Cruci- 
fixion, beaten out into a slender hoop, and 
set within the golden circle, is said (Storia 
degli Italiani), to have been first used at the 
coronation of Berengarius, king of Italy, at 
Pavia, A.D. 888; but other writers refer it to 
much higher antiquity, to the seventh century, 
and the Longobardic kings. During the Papal 
residence at Avignon, was transferred thither 
not only this crown, but all the other golden and 
jewelled offerings presented to the same church 
by the pious Longobard Queen Theodelinda, and 
her husband Agilulf; till, in 1344, all were re- 
covered by the Monza Chapter, from the grasp 
of the French pontific court; and soon afterwards 
those sacred treasures were handed over by 
the Archbishop of Milan to an artist named 
Braccioforte, of Piacenza, for the sundry re- 


pairs requisite in the damaged condition in 
which they found their way back to the 
ancient sanctuary. Before the coronation of 
Napoleon I., who placed this relic-laden symbol 
with his own hand upon his head, at Milan, the 
diadem had remained long unworn, and kept in 
the shrine above a lateral altar at Monza, where 
it subsequently remained, shown with special 
religious solemnity, incense, tapers, and a stolid 
priest officiating, and strangers provided with 
the requisite permission, which we obtained for 
seeing it some years before the Austrian with- 
drawal in ’59. 

We have pleasure in reporting the continued 
progress, and, according to all accounts that 
reach us, @ progress under intelligent direction, 
of the restoring works at the Siena and Arezzo 
cathedrals. The carrying out of the designs of 
the architect Mazzei, under superintendence of 
the engineer Garzi, at Arezzo, has received high 
eulogium from the Cavaliere Matas (architect of 
the 8. Croce facade), who writes to the Nazione 
on the subject, declaring his belief that these 
works will restore the church to all its original 
beauty. At Siena the labours now energeti- 
cally pursued aim at the restoration of mosaics 
and sculptures on that glorious facade, if pos- 
sible without sacrifice of the ancient material, 
and with the addition of the new only in parts 
irreparably injured, though it has been found 
indeed necessary to replace some of the marble 
figures in their totality. The elaborate pave- 
ment in intarsio, by Beccafumi, also comprised 
in the scope of these undertakings, has been in 
some parts more or less renewed, completely so, 
as we learn (and this may be regretted), in the 
“ Wheel of Fortune,” with the Four Philosophers 
at the angles, one of the most interesting com- 
partments, but whose author is unknown ; also 
in the mosaic subjects inlaid near the chief por- 
tals, the emblems of Italian cities; the “ Romulus 
and Remus suckled by the Wolf” being, we learn, 
alike renewed and skilfully. At the same time 
are progressing, at Siena, the works begun 
several years ago, and mentioned with praise by 
Ricci in his “ Storia dell’ Architettura Italiana,” 
under date 1858, at the celebrated “ Fonte 
Gaja,” the beautiful fountain, encrusted with 
bas-reliefs, by Jacopo della Quercia, the labour 
of ten years in that artist’s life (1410-19), and 
from which he obtained his other name, “‘ Jacopo 
della Fonte ;” sculptures in most parts greatly 
damaged, if not totally effaced. The method 
pursued in this work has been to remove the 
portions for restoring, take casts of them, fill the 
concaves of the mould with clay, and use such 
copy as the original for filling in the details 
wanted, but replacing the ancient marbles in the 
portions still preservable. 

Among the many, indeed redundant, additions 
to the sum of Italian journalism, we see pro- 
mised, in prospectus-form, one of scientific 


nature, dependent on subscribers obtainable | 





before its first issue, under title Bolletino di 
Numismatica Italiana, to be edited by a Signor 
Cancich (Teutonic ?), who has reputation in that 
branch of learning. It may be doubted whether 
at present anything purely scientific, and of 
reference to but one walk in abstract pursuits, is 
likely to win public favour or support in this 
country. An Italian Association for Popular 
Instruction is a new project of promise, and was 
notified the other day, at a general meeting of 
the Medical Faculty, the third such congress 
hitherto held in Italy, whose sessions have been 
lasting for about a week in Florence. 

We have just seen, in the studio of Pazzi, the 
cast, but not even the incipient marble, of his 
really fixe statue, Venice seated on the Lion, 
and were surprised to hear that no order has 
been yet given for a work thus associated with 
dominant interests of the day, characterised by 
a noble melancholy, a sorrow with indignant 
resistance of soul, in which the sculptor has well 
presented the Venice of the past, not her whose 
emancipation is now being exulted over. Fedi’s 
colossal group in the loggia is still encased in 
its wooden shed, and so also is the Dante Monu- 
ment, by Pazzi. Mr. Jackson, American sculptor, 
resident in Florence, is executing in the marble 
a group, heroic size, of Eve, with the dead body 
of Abel partly supported on her lap, partly ex- 
tended on the ground before her; an affecting 
presentment of a subject never yet treated in 
sculpture, and indeed happily chosen for its in- 
tense world-appealing pathos by an artist who 
seems to us to have done justice to his theme. 
We hear of a movement to Palestrina projected, 
and to be subscribed for at Rome: strange 
that even there no sort of tribute should yet 











And another monumental statue is about to be 
erected at Feitre to Panfilo Castaldi of that 
town, the first inventor of moveable printing 
type; the sculpture, now in readiness, by Corti, 
a Milanese, who represents his subject in 
sixteenth-century costume, with long hair and 
beard, described by a correspondent as “ a beauti- 
ful and imposing figure.” A festival of Italian 
printers is to be held at Feltre, and a volume of 
original tributes to the honour of the typo- 
graphist, promised from well-known literati, to 
be issued for the occasion of this monument’s 
inauguration—at what date is not, we believe, 
yet fixed. It may be remembered that Bernardo 
Cennini, who first prepared cast types by his 
own ingenuity at Florence, a goldsmith by pro- 
fession, had the compliment of a tablet set up, 
not long since, on the house where he lived in 
this city: his first production, a life of St. 
Catherine of Siena, under date 1471. 

Shakspeare has been drawing large houses to 
the largest theatre in Florence, the Pagliano, 
where the characters of Othello and Hamlet 
have been fervently applauded as personified by 
Ernesto Rossi; and in the latter part we thought 
the actor, making the most of a prose transla- 
tion, succeeded triumphantly in scenes of the 
more high-wrought passion ; less satisfying where 
calmness and moral repose predominate, but in 
the most affecting and deeply tragic passages 
attaining a height of grandeur. 

Florence. 





PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN LEEDS. 


| We are glad to be able to say that a town’s 
| meeting—perhaps the most influential that ever 
| assembled in Leeds—has been held in the Vic- 
| toria Hall, to consider the various schemes pro- 
| posedf or the re-construction of Boar-lane, and 
lover which the Mayor presided. The following 
| resolution was passed by a majority of three or 
four to one :— 





‘That since the decision of the town council on the 
| new street to be formed in place of Boar-lane, much 
| additional information has been gained; and that it 
| appears to this meeting that the balance of advantages is 

decidedly in favour of the straight street, and it therefore 
respectfully requests the town council to re-consider its 
decision.’’ 

, 4 , 

| Mr. Baines, M.P., in moving the resolution, 
| strengthened his opinion by quoting the obser- 
| vations in the Builder of last week, and a letter 
from Sir John Thwaites, chairman of the Metro- 
/politan Board of Works. It can scarcely be 
' doubted that the town council will now make 
the proposed improvement more compiete than 
was at first intended. 








MONUMENTAL. 


Messrs, Exkineton & Co. have delivered the 
bronze equestrian statue of the Prince Consort 
for Wolverhampton, and Mr. Thorneycroft, the 
sculptor, was there to receive it. It is of the 
heroic size. The Prince is not, as in the case of 
the Liverpool statue by the same sculptor, in 
civil costume, but in military uniform. The 
height and the “ gracefulness” of the pedestal 
have given rise to the remark that the statue 
would be too large for it; but the sculptor 
claims to have learnt from the late Prince him- 
self “ not to overcrowd a statue with pedestal.” 

The removal of the Nelson Monument from 
the quadrangle of the Exchange Buildings, 
Liverpool, has led to a little discussion in the 
newspapers. An active member of the corpora- 
tion asserted it was cast in one, and was being 
hacked in pieces for removal. This the architect 
of the new building denies in toto; says it is in 
several pieces screwed together, and is being re- 
moved most carefully. It is a bronze group of 
considerable importance. It was erected on the 
Exchange Flags, by public subscription, in the 
year 1812-13, at a cost of 9,0001. The figures 
were modelled and cast by Mr. Richard Westma- 
cott, after a design by Mr. Matthew C. Wyatt. A 
site has been prepared for it nearer the Town- 
hall. In its reconstruction, the group will be 
placed on a pedestal of grey granite, 6 ft. higher 
than the old pedestal; but in every other par- 
ticular the original design will be adhered to. 
The four emblematic figures, of heroic size, 
seated round the sides of the pedestal, and at- 
tached to it by chains, are emblematic of cap- 
tives, or the vanquished enemies of Nelson’s 
great victories of St. Vincent, the Nile, Copen- 





have been paid to the great composer’s memory. 





hagen, and Trafalgar. The bas-reliefs on the 
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four tables in the spaces round the pedestal be- 


tween these figures are illustrative of Nelson’s 
chief naval engagements. The group of figures 
of heroic size surmounting the pedestal repre- 
sents Nelson receiving upon his sword, from 
Victory, a fourth naval crown; while Death, 
emerging from the folds of the captured flag, at 
this moment of triumph places his hand upon 
him, in emblematical allusion to his victory over 
the conqueror. The other figures of the central 
group are those of a “ man-of-war’s-man,” and 
Britannia, mourning the loss of the hero whose 
temples she was about to crown with the laurels 
which she now holds listlessly in her hand. 

The Statue of Sir John Franklin in London, 
near the Duke of York’s Column, Waterloo- 
place, remains covered up. The inscriptions 
have been cut on the pedestal and gilt. On the 
face of the plinth of the figure is “ Franklin.” On 





the side beneath the bronze entablature (east), 
“‘To the great Arctic Navigator and his brave 
companions, who sacri‘iced their lives in com- 
pleting the discovery of the North-West Passage, 
A.D. 1847. Erected by a unanimous vote of 
Parliament.” On the side (south) over the en- 
tablature, “Her Majesty’s ship Erebus;” and) 
under the entablature, “They forged the last | 
link with their lives.’’ On the side (north) over | 
the entablature, “ Her Majesty’s ship Terror ;” | 
and under the entablature, “They forged the_ 
last link with their lives.” 





THE THEATRE. 


The Haymarket.—A very good park scene has 
been painted, for the first act of “ A Dangerous | 
Friend ;” not so good as that for “ Ours,” at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, which is the com- 
pletest little thing of the kind seen for some | 
time, but still very good. The room-scenes that 


Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, of Westminster, were 
the contractors. Of this sum over 4,0001. have 
been raised by voluntary subscriptions; and the 
rest will be raised by means of debentures. The 
decorations are by Messrs. Green & King, of 
London ; the gasfittings and ironwork, by Messrs. 
Skidmore & Co., of Coventry. The building has 
been erected after the designs of Mr. Water- 
house, the architect of the Manchester law courts. 
It is situated near the junction of Bridge-street 
and St. John’s-street, behind the Round Church. 
The exterior of the edifice is chiefly of red brick, 
but both Casterton and Ketton stone has been 
employed. 





THE YORKSHIRE FINE ART AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tus very successful Exhibition is now closed. 


|The receipts amount to 13,5201., besides com- 


missions on sales of pictures, receipts from sale 
of fixtures, &c. The summary of receipts is 
instructive :— 


Season Tickets.... 
Day ditto ...... 
Book Markers 
Umbrellas .......... es 
SPNNEL IEE | sesenkcsisscunckateemaceohere 
Gentlemen’s Room ,...,...........000008 
SRG TORR scnncinaritieneneetietnittesiesen 
SP ORTUIIIE occnccssticncestesisenaseeins 
Commissions ...........+.. 
Advertisements ... 
CIN onncsccnspenccdtontiintiones 
Admissions (parties, schools, &c.) 
ee 5 ee 
RR 6 FI cc ce cit connontascosencscevee 
Fairy Fountain 
Bpecial Tickets............cccceccorssesse 
Church Congress .........cccscccssevesss 


£13,520 11 10 


The Exhibition was attended by 337,881) 
visitors. The surplus is 4,000/., respecting the | 
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| joining wells, aud the water is thus rendered 
impure and unwholesome. A number of gentle. 
men, including principally the medical profession, 
urge that a complete system of drainage should 
be carried out, and that some means should be 
taken for supplying the citizens with pure water, 
The majority of the corporation, on the contrary, 
are content to perpetuate the system of cess. 
pools, and to purify the city by renovating the 
existing local defects. There are three reasong 
urged for the latter alternative—first, it is the 
difficulty of disposing of the sewage; secondly, a 
doubt as to the efficiency of the drainage system 
and thirdly, a wish not to incur a heavy 

upon the citizens, with doubtful results. Finding 
this to be the feeling of the council—a feeling 
backed up by the inhabitants—a Government 
commissioner has been brought down by those 
who are discontented with the existing state of 
things. The inquiry resulted unfavourably to 
the views of the council. The commissioner, Mr, 
| Taylor, said he regretted that it would be neces. 
sary for him to back so unfavourable a 
report of the condition of the city, and still more 
that the majority of the council and citizens 
were opposed to the drainage. 

Government Inquiry at Shoreham.—A similar 
inquiry has taken place at New Shoreham, Mr. 
Taylor being the commissioner sent down. The 
inquiry was granted on the complaint to the 
Home of the Rev. Robt. Hammond, 
| M.A., chaplain of St. Saviour’s School, praying 
| him to institute an inquiry, under sec. 49, into 
the default of the local board as “the sewer 
authority” under that Act, in providing suff. 
cient water supply. The local board agreed to 
appoint, within one month, a competent sur. 
veyor to take the levels for the purpose of sewer. 
age, and send the name of the yerson to the 
Secretary of State for approval. 

















follow are also very well set out and appointed. disposal of which various suggestions have been | 


It shows no slight ingenuity to vary them here, made, such as contributions to charities, the | 


where modern in-door life is the main thing con- carrying out of some work of utility and orna- 


stantly set forth. The piece, corrected from the ment to the city, the formation of a picture | 


French, is distinguished by the acting of Mrs. gallery or a museum of the fine arts, and the 
Charles Mathews (an admirable personation), advancement of the York School of Art. It is 
Miss Nelly Moore, Mr. Charles Mathews, Mr. to be hoped that the school and the promotion 
Howe, and Mr. Walter Gordon, who has lately of fine art will not be neglected. 
made good advance in his profession, to say 
nothing of the credit he has gained by his! 
drama cf “Fire and Water,’ and some other 
clever pieces. Mr. Mathews, younger, cooler, and | 
truer to his idea than ever, flutters in and ont, 
from the beginning to the end,the life and soul) Fiver ot Hertford.—At a recent meeting of the 
of the play. Local Board of Health, a letter was read from 
The Adelphi.—A foolish and not true remark the medical officer of the second district, staving 
as to the working classes, introduced, it seems, that scarlet fever had prevailed, and was still 
without the author's knowledge, and a scene prevailing, in the parish of Hertingfordbury, in 
between father and son, in which a state of | the village, and at Cole Green, Letty Green, and 
morality was set forth which people would wish East-end Green. Being spread all about the 
to persuade themselves does not exist, led to parish, it was difficult to assign a cause for 
many adverse criticisms on “Ethel” when it was|the disease; but in almost all the cottages 
first produced. The sentence and the scene, the cesspools were close to the wells. 








SANITARY MATTERS, 


way, was capitally acted by Mr. Billington and | next cottage was free from it. Where the fever 
Mr. Stephenson), the drama is now nightly | was, the water was taken from a well close to | 
received with unanimous satisfaction. Mrs.|the cesspool; while in the case of the house | 
Mellon plays an uneducated, snappish, good-| where there was no fever, the woman of the! 
hearted Yorkshire girl in a way unrivalled since | house went to a purer but more distant source | 








ELLE TOLL SIF AE IIE 


the time of “ Miss Woolgar;”’ and Miss Kate 
Terry moves the house to tears by her admirable 
exposition of the too sad life of the heroine of the 
piece,*Ethel. 








THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY UNION 
SOCIETY’S NEW BUILDINGS. 


THESE new buildings have been formally 
opened. They were commenced, says the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, about two years ago, and the 
style is thirteenth century Gothic, with some 
modifications, especially in reference to the win- 
dows. The height is three stories, though the 
debating-room, the principal feature, has no rooms 
immediately above it. This room is 60 ft. by 45 ft., 
and it will accommodate 600 persons. There is 
@ gallery on three sides for ladies. Ascending a 
wide staircase lighted by means of three stained- 
glass windows, by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of 
London, the entrance to the gallery of the 
debating-room is reached. A few steps higher 
are the magazine and writing rooms, above 
which are coffee, smoking, and reference rooms. 
The library, which contains 8,000 volumes, and 
is provided with recesses for reading, &c., is 
situated on the left on entering the building, 
and opposite it are the clerks’ offices, &c. The 
cost of the buildings will be about 10,0001. 


for her supply. The wells and the privies were | 
too near each other. After some discussion | 
among the guardians, during which it was re- 
marked that Hertingfordbury was so frequently | 
visited by epidemics, such as fever, diphtheria, &c., 
there must be some local cause for the same, the | 
relieving officer was directed to make a special re- | 
port on each dwelling in which the fever had 
prevailed, as to where the supply of water was | 
obtained, whether from wells or other sources, | 
and also as to the drainage and privy accom- 
modation, and thus enable the Board to take | 
the necessary measures, to prevent the recur. | 
rence of disease, if possible. 

Fever at Scorton.— The “ model village of | 
Scorton,” which is situated between Lancaster | 
and Preston, and which contains neither a beer- | 
shop nor a public-house, has just been subjected | 
to a serious attack of fever. Out of a total | 
of thirty-six families, twenty-two have been | 





attacked, and there have been ten deaths. A 
widow woman, living at Scorton, went to attend 
a daughter who was ill at Wigan, caught the 
fever, remained there until recovered, then re- 
turned to Scorton, and carried the disease with 
her. It is now disappearing. 

Government Inquiry at Chichester.—This city 
possesses no system of drainage, but all refuse is 
collected in cesspools ; and it is affirmed that the 








matter of these cesspools percolates into the ad- 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Grantham Town-hall.—The design for a new 
town-hall at Grantham, which has been adopted 
by the corporation of that borough, is the work 
of Mr. Drury, of this city. The three designs 
‘selected by the committee as the best (Mr. 
| Drury’s being the first) were submitted to Mr. 
' Paley; and the result is the confirmation of the 
‘selection made by the council. The building 
_ will consist of a town-hall, comprising a council 

chamber, committee-room, sessions-hal], magis- 
trates’ room, surveyor’s office, and a spacious 
assembly-room, with orchestra and suitable re- 
tiring and refreshment rooms; a prison for 
twenty-four prisoners, with governor's, warder’s, 
and four police-constables’ residences ; a police- 
‘station with four cells, day-office, superin- 
tendent’s office and house, and in close conjanc- 
‘tion a double fire-engine house. The design 
_ includes a tower 100 ft. high. 


In one | 
however, being now omitted (the scene, by the | case the fever was bad in a cottage, while the | 








} 
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OPENING OF THE DRILL HALL, 
NORWICH. 


THE new drill-hall for the use of the Norwich 
volunteers has been formally opened by the 
Prince of Wales. It is in the Decorated style, 
and is castellated. The wing to the left of 
the entrance is formed of the old postern 
tower, which may be said to have been repro- 
duced, and in this are situated the armoury, 
orderly rooms, officers’ board-room, quarters for 
sergeants, &c., but this portion is not finished. 
There are four turrets at the angles of the 
armoury, situated over the entrance, which 
has a groined arch and brick mouldings. 
The structure is built of rubble flint, with 
red bricks, and dressings of stone. 
Brick mouldings on other portions besides 
the entrance have been extensively used. The 
hall itself is 144 ft. long, by 62 ft. wide: it 
depends for its light on a partially glazed roof. 
The roof derives its main support from arched 
ribs of timber springing from the floor, and is 
boarded and slated. The ribs are coloured in 
distemper. A gallery extends along the entrance 
end for the band or spectators. The walls are 
coloured in unison with the ribs, and the floor 18 
covered with asphalte. Three large gas coron® 
are fixed down the centre, and on each side, 
suspended from the roof alternately between the 
supporters are twelve small star-shaped, %!- 
light burners. The total cost is about 1,700/. 
Mr. Benest was the architect, and Mr. Gilbert 
the contractor. 
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THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Leeds.— The journeymen plumbers, to the 
number of nearly 150, are at present on strike 
for an advance of 2s. per week. The average 
rate of remuneration has been 24s. a week, and 
the men ask that this amount should be raised 
to 26s., and to this request the masters decline 
to accede. 

Burton-upon-Trent.—The society men among 
the carpenters and joiners in this town are on 
strike for the Saturday half-holiday. The master 
bricklayers have agreed to give their men the 
half-holiday ; but owing to the diminution in the 
hours of labour during the winter quarter, the 
wages are to be for bricklayers 27s. instead of 
29s., and for labourers 16s. 4d. instead of 17s. 4d. 
per week. Now that the bricklayers have se- 
cured the holiday the joiners have asked for a 
continuance of the same. The masters decline 
to accede to this request, stating that they 
granted the half-holiday as a special favour 
until the 10th of October, and on the understand. 
ing that it did not in any way interfere with the 
validity of the rules previously signed by masters 
and men. In these rules it was specially pro- 
vided that the men should leave off work on 
Saturdays at 4 p.m.; and if any alteration or 
deviation therefrom was thought desirable on 
either side, three months’ notice must be given 
before such alterations could be made. The 
joiners have failed to comply with the rules, and 
now contend that they have been broken by the 
masters granting the half-holiday previously 
without notice. 


farther, that at the end of this month they 
would be able to elect three more upon the 
funds. In taking the building class generally, 
he thought they were well to do and generally 
made both ends meet. He was of opinion that 
there was liberality among them, but he would 
say, that there were a number of firms in London 
that did not contribute to the institution. He 
proposed that the subscription should be raised 
to five guineas a year. Charity covered a mul- 
titude of sins, and charity began at home. He 
did not agree with sending blankets to the blacks 
in Africa, but felt that they should support the 
charity which was nearest and dearest to them. 
In his position as president for the next year the 
subscriptions and support to the institution 
partly depended upon him for that time. He 
therefore called upon them to give all they could 
give, and when their generous hearts had done 
all, to throw in something more. He concluded 
by proposing, “The Builders’ Benevolent In- 
stitution.” 

The toast was enthusiastically drunk; as was 
the “ Health of the Chairman.” 

Mr. George Bird proposed the health of the 
“patrons of the Institution and the directors,” 
and, in doing so, alluded to the small amount 
which they, the directors, had been troubled with 


is over.” But war or war not, Paris at 
present is undergoing a mighty and a sweep- 
ing change, and much of it is for the better. 
Monsieur Haussman, the prefect of the Seine, is 
master here of all he surveys, and it may be 
added, “his right there is none to dispute” 
save one, that brooding brain in the Tuileries. 
From the Parc Monceaux to Notre Dame, the 
vestiges of his creation and destruction are 
alarming and overwhelming. 

The Boulevard des Batignolles is rising into 
beauty again from its ashes, and the antique 
Quartier Latin is groaning in mortal agony ; but 
once over this terrible travail, she will breathe 
life anew. 

The Pantheon may look down with haughty 
unconcern on her suffering neighbour beneath. 
She is inviolate ; the wand of Haussman shall 
not be waved above her. There was a radical 
change necessary in this locality, and the Quar- 
tier Latin is undergoing it, swiftly and sys- 
tematically. Pure air will be soon here in 
abundance, and bringing with it its manifold 
blessings. Left, right, and oblique, the prefect 
| is cutting through, pulling down, and re-erecting. 
| Nor can I say the wants of the dispossessed are 
| ill considered. 
| Not even in the old quarter have I for the 





for twenty years. There were four gentlemen to} nonce been offended by a noisome smell, and 
take care of that small sum. He then referred | though I have poked my nose into sundry and 
to Mr. Thomas Cozens, the founder of the insti-| several corners here, as elsewhere through 
tution, and said he did so with a great deal of! Paris, in anticipation of the same, as yet have 
pleasure. The establishment of the institution | found it not. I do not say bad smells do not 
was not performed in so splendid a room as that | exist, and that foul spots are nowhere, but simply 
in which they were then assembled. It was/that I have not found them, though I have 





Garston (Liverpool).—Mr. John Thomson, of | instituted in a small parlour in a public-house ; | travelled betimes in search of the social and 
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Peterborough, builder, has been for some time 


| but certainly they had a raised dais. He then 


sanitary more than was compatible with health 


engaged in building a new and spacious mansion | established the society, and had ever since stuck | or comfort. 


at Allerton, for Mr. Leather, of Liverpool, and | to it in a manly way. He would couple the name | 


last week he treated the workmen employed on 
the works to supper, at Garston. Mr. Thomson 


himself was unable to be present on the occasion, | 
but his place was supplied by his two foremen, | 


Mr. Edward Hinch, who occupied the chair, and 
Mr. Pepper, who filled the office of vice-chairman. 
Nearly a hundred men sat down at seven o’clock. 
The usual loyal toasts were drunk, after which 
were given the healths of Mr. Leather, Mr. Scott, 
the architect, Messrs. Thomson and Ruddle— 
the latter gentleman being engaged with Mr. 
Thomson in the building of the new mansion— 
and Mr. Farmer, clerk of works. 

Miscellaneous.—The ironworkers have, it is 
said, agreed to form a single trades’ union for 
England, Wales, and Scotland, the first, we 
think, which has ever in any trade included the 
whole island. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION : 
ANNIVERSARY. 


|of Mr. Thos. Cozens with the toast. 

| Mr. Cozens having acknowledged the toast, 
was glad to find that with their assistance the 
Institution had arrived at its present state. 

| Mr. George Bird proposed the health of Mr. George 
| Plucknett. 

| Mr. Plucknett briefly acknowledged the compliment, 
and added that the firm of William Cubitt would give 
100/. if nine other building firms would give a similar 
amount, so that that sum might be added to the funds of 
the Institution. 


posed and honoured, 

Mr. Martin gave the “ Architects and Surveyors,’ 

Mr. Barnett suitably acknowledged it. 

Mr. Robinson proposed the health of ‘‘ the Directors 
}and Stewards,” wishing them long life and happiness, 
| Secompanying the toast with the name of Mr, Joseph 


' 


and 





Mr. J. Bird having replied, 

The Chairman said they had some gentlemen present 
who, with trouble to themselves, had come a long distance 
to be present on the part ofthe Charity. He should pro- 
pose the *‘ Health of the Visitors,” associating the toast 
with the name of Mr. Alderman Neil, who was a large 
| builder at Manchester, and who had done them the 
| kindness of being there that night. 

The toast was then drunk with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Alderman Neil said his friends and himself were 


The “ Brighton Branch” of the Institution was pro- | 


The new boulevards laid out and being built 
| upon, in the different quarters around the en- 
| virons of the city, have one great fault in the 
eye of many foreigners—their uniform same- 
ness of architecture. They appear, certainly, 
and are, most of them, all of a pattern—stone 
|of the same colour, windows of the same kind, 
doors of the same style, columns of the same 
order ; yet, however, not sans taste, sans every- 
thing. 
The old street architecture of the city had, 
and has, well-defined characteristics observable ; 
but the new style, if not belonging to one order, 
is at least ‘‘ the order of the day,” and of it we 
may at least add, “ sufficient for the day is the 
|evil thereof.’ Notre Dame has become more 
| isolated than formerly, and to the eye of many 
appears smaller from the fact of it losing a 
| great deal of its antique surroundings by recent 
| demolitions. It is standing now more to itself, 
| and can be seen to better advantage. Shorn or 
|not shorn, when you walk up to it, and gaze 
| on its time-worn and hallowed face, you are lost 
}in amazement at the majesty you behold. The 


Tue Nineteenth Anniversary Dinner of the | very much indebted to those present for their kindness. | genius of architecture and sculpture is here 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution was held on | 


Thursday evening, November Ist, at Willis’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, Mr. Benjamin 
Hannen, president of the institution, in the 


For his own part, happening to be in London that week, 
| and having found that there was an institution with so 
| good an object in view, he availed himself of the oppor- 
| tunity and pleasure of being there that evening. He was 

sure that his friends who had come from Birmingham on 
| parpose to be present were equally gratified with himself 


chair. | with what they had seen and heard that evening, and which 


There were 240 gentlemen, friends and sub- 


would be taken home with them. He hoped there would 
| be more immediate connexion between the bailders of 


scribers to the charity, present, among whom | London and the provinces than hitherto. 


were the following :—Messrs. George Piucknett, | 


George Bird, Joseph Bird, J. Russell Freeman, | the General Builders’ Association, which was established | 


W. Higgs, T. Robinson, W. R. rs, Wm. | 
Dunnage, Chas. Hack, Geo. Lee, Tilson Lee, | 
T. Lambert, jun., Joseph Taylor, W. & S. Phil- | 
lips, Thos. Cozens, W. Hutchons, Geo. R. Head, | 
S. L. Mann, W. Nicholson, D. Nicholson, Geo. 
Bell, M. Hall, T. Stirling, W. Stirling, Thos. 
Smith & Son, J. Simpson, Alderman Niel, of 
Manchester, John Cresswell, Birmingham, J. B. 
Harley, Burslem, E. G. Doggett, Mr. A. Mault, 
&e., &e. 

The usual loyal toasts, as also “The Army, 
Navy, and Volunteers,’ having been given and 
responded to,— 

The Chairman proposed “ The Builders’ Bene- 
volent Institution.” In referring to the building 
trade he said, there was not a sufficient organi- 
zation amongst its members, many of whom had 
made and were making large fortunes, while 
others, weighed down by adversity, were 
struggling on around them. He reminded them 
that many in prosperity had been stricken down 
by misfortune, and that that was a reason that 
this institution should be upheld from its pecu- 
liar advantages. He found that during the last 
twenty years, upwards of 11,0001. had been set 
aside for the benefits of the society, being 8,4371. 
for the Relief Fund, and 2,7321. for the Building 


| them to subscribe to such a valuable institution as that 


Mr, Mault, of Birmingham, said he was attached to 


with the view to supplying the wants and deficiencies of 
builders as tradesmen. He advocated a good understand- 
ing between the builders of London and those of the pro- 
vinces, as calculated to advance their interests and enable 


which they were then upholding. 
The donations amounted to 3711, 





PARIS. 


Sir,—Take a few words from a wayfarer. 
Paris is gay. It is the end of October, and 
the trees along the principal boulevards are 
green, not even excepting the Champs Elysées, 
where fashion and sunshine contend in brilliancy, 
and where there is always sufficiency of both to 
wither up the very foliage. Paris is gay; yea, 
Paris is busy, more busy than she has ever yet 
been in this nineteenth century. Go where you 
will, the mason and carpenter, the painter 
and the whitewasher, the charwoman and the 
scavenger, are at work and working for the very 
life. And what is it all for, messieurs? There 
must be something going to take place; some 
great event approaching: and verily there is. 
“The Book of Fate” has been consulted, and 
the answer can be heard in all the cafés from 





Fund, and that they were then supporting 40 
pensioners, including males and females; and: 


the Arch of Triumph to the Jardin des Plantes. 


| exemplified in every joint of stone. Everywhere 
{you look above, below, around, there is a re- 
| dundancy of relief and enrichment. Buttress, 
| pinnacle, crocket, finial, corbel, all are there in 
| their primal grandeur. The gargoyle is there, 
| too, at every conceivable point, laughing, grin- 
| ning, weeping, groaning symbolised in all the 
| sardonic moods of penitential pain. 

The cathedral, without as well as within, is at 
present undergoing a retouching or brushing up, 
in common with other public and private build- 
ings throughout the city. The Church of the 
Madeleine is on the start, and is determined not 
to be behind in presenting a fair and clean 
front. 

The Great Opera-house is progressing rapidly, 
and will, no doubt, if nothing go wrong, be 
ready by the opening of the Exhibition. It is 
&@ massive structure; and the exterior, as well 
as the interior, will be rich in ornamentation. 
It occupies a most favourable position as to 
frontage at the confluence of two or three lead- 
ing thoroughfares. Its other approaches are 
tolerably good also. Without, it has for its sur- 
roundings some magnificent cafés, whose owners 
are at present speculating on their certain 
success. 

There is no lack of church architecture in 
Paris ; and every day is adding to the number 
of churches: two or three large ones are at 
present in course of vonstruction. 

Along each side, at the top of the Champs 
Elysées, the spaces are rapidly filling up, with 
fine stone buildings. I notice here and there 
through the city, in large buildings, the prin- 
ciple of the hydraulic lift is taken advantage 
of, and used with success, for raising the massive 





“There will be no war until the Exposition 





blocks of stone and other weighty materials 
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I do not see why our British builders 
cannot adopt the same method. It could have 
been used with as much advantage at the 
Charing-cross and Cannon-street Railway ter- 
mini, I opine, in lifting the material of con- 
struction as in lifting afterwards the inmates 
to bed. 

In the macadamising of the boulevards of 
Paris, a street locomotive or engine, as you have 
noticed, with ponderous rolling wheels the 
whole breadth of the carriage, is used for crush- 


required, 
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ing down and solidifying the shingle. It does 
so with effect, by being passed and repassed 
several times over. The Municipal Service have 
a few of those street engines always at work. 

The public markets are in a good state. That | 
of the Batignolles, which is held on Sunday, | 
Tuesday, and Friday, and which extends for | 
at least a mile and a half along each side of 
the footway, is most interesting to ieee. | 
Everything can be purchased here—fish, flesh, 
fowl, and vegetables, along one side, and mostly | 
soft goods, hardware, and second-hand articles, | 
of every conceivable kind on the other. The 
Regulator orders an entire clearance of the 
street and footways of everything by three 
o'clock p.m. In an hour or two after, the streets 
assume their ordinary appearance, as if no busy 
and important market had taken place. No| 
considerable way distant, a similar market | 
takes place on different days to the other. | 
The regularity and cleanliness are creditable to | 
such a large city as Paris. 

At the Halle Centrale meat is sold by anc- | 
tion to the butchers, who are the buyers 
themselves, that they may shortly become | 
the sellers. This is kept admirably clean also, 
and well regulated. I detected no bad smells | 
here, either, such as are common in White- 
chapel, and a great deal further north, elsewhere. 
An abundant supply of water in Paris gives 
freshness and vigour to everything. Pindar 
truly observed, that “water is the best gift of 
Heaven ;” and so itis. What would the parks, 
boulevards, plants, shrubs, trees, and flowers, so 
considerately arranged for the enjoyment of the 
ouvrier as of others, in this great city, be without | 
water? Men are continually kept upon the | 
Champs Elysées and around the Place de la Con- | 
corde, and leading and fashionable quarters, 
watering the roadway, or keeping it otherwise 
clean. | 

But the mind of Paris now is centred in the 
coming Exhibition. Well, let me say, that as a 





piece of architectural constraction,—pardon ; jn the north of Spain, I found that the mortar | 
constructive ironwork would be nearer the | we employed (prepared exactly as in England | 
thing,—the ironwork in itself is very well; but and used fresh) took several months to harden, 
the effect produced is neither graceful nor grand. which occasioned us great inconvenience in re- | 
Common, common, common,—heavy, dull, and taining walls and similar works that had to be | 


damaging in appearance. But we must remember 
it is not yet finished,and that when the walks, and 


terraces, and crystal fountains, and enchanted country, which we had to pull down, was often | 


groves are made to surround it, it will look quite 
another thing. Granted; but the building will | 


still be there, not adding a joy to what it con- | tained that the custom there was to make the | 


tains, but subtracting from the joys within and | 


without that encompass it. The blessed Sabbath [pn some convenient place in the town was a! 


here sees no cessation of the labour that is pusb- | 


ing it to completion, and it will be ready if money | 
and hands can doit. Many of the departments | 
are roughly ready in the central ring, and the | of this heap (which, an inch or two below the | 


walls or spaces therein allotted, are marked with 
the names of the several countries supposed to 
contribute. If ali that is anticipated occurs, 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867 will be a great 
gathering, and will lead to the circulation of 
Vast sums of money. 

The French apparently are taking precedence 
of the English in the utilization of iron in the 
constractive arts, and in building in particular, 
though they were not the first to lead the way. 
Timber has begun to play a leas important part 
here in the bailding art than formerly. In floors 
and roofs, except on a small scale, it is gradually 
being dispensed with. Stone, cement, iron, 


and zine are beginning to play chief parts | 


in these respects. Tbe mason, stone-carver, and 
plasterer are now more important personages 
in their own estimation than the carpenter in 
house-building; but the disciples of Nicholson 
will not allow it,—they are still indispensable. 
Shop-front architecture, as far as it is confined 
to woodwork, is not much to boast of even in 
magnificent Paris. The generality of the London 
warehouses in design and execution, in my 
opinion, are superior. Paint and gilding pro- 
duce an effect where good and solid carpentry 
are not. Oak and other hard woods are used for 
the sash-doors and front windows. Red and white 
deal or pine appears to be a rarity. The door 


and sash furniture is superior in many respects | y 


SUPT E 


constant public exposure of the naked dead is 


in a general way to the English manufacture. 
The exceptions belong to the costly class of work. 
The hinge-work of ordinary shop-shutters and 
doors may be strong, but is in no way graceful. 
There was but one sight I witnessed in Paris 
which I would not like to see again—the Morgue. 
The spectacle generally to be observed there is 
nowise conducive to healthy feeling. That the 
recovered unfortunates of the Seine should be 
exposed on slabs, nude, for identification may be 
right, as far as the friends and relatives in 
search may be concerned; but otherwise this 


but the gratifying of morbid taste, which is only 
too willingly availed of by the youth of both sexes 
as wellas by the aged. Perhaps M. Haussman 
would move in the matter. Hardly, methinks: 
it is an institution, and French institutions must 
not be disturbed. 

The delightful weather of the last three 
weeks is unbroken, and, with the falling leaves, 
the tide of fashion is flowing in. The Boule- 
vards are full of luxurious ease and brilliant 
equipages. Pemp and fashion, like dust in the 
sunbeams, are whirling by. The work-a-day 
werld is, nevertheless, tugging hard at the chain, 


for there is a busy winter to get through, and | 


much to be done. i He. 





ce 


ROAD-MAKING, 


Srm,—I notice in the Builder of the 20th ult. a com. 
plaint regarding the bad system of paving London Bridge 
the writer of which makes various suggestions for ;),,. 
improvement of the same. Many of your correspondent’, 
valuable suggestions are already embodied in a system ,/ 
road-making for heavy traflic patented by Mr, Mitche)) 
C.E., of Inverness, 

Mr. Mitchell lays Portland cement concrete, of varioy: 
thicknesses, according to the nature of the traflic, curved 
on its surface parallel with the surface of the finisheg 
roadway ; and the paving stones, 6 in. deep by 3 in. thic 
are carefully laid, in fact built, on this bottom, the, 
having been all previously gauged to # uniform depth gp; 
thickness, The joints are then grouted with Portlen; 
cement and sand in proper ae Neem The gravel, i 

rinkled over, is meant to equalize any irregularities o; 
the surface of the stone, and is soon worn off. Noproce:, 
of beating is resorted to, which would only serve to crac 
the cement and destroy the unity of the mass, Th), 
formation is wholly unaffected by temperature and per. 
fectly impervious to moisture. No mud is generated by: 
that produced by the attrition of the traffic. 

A piece of this mode of paving has been laid down lately 
at George IV.’s Bridge, Edinburgh, x. 





LEYBURN CHURCH COMPETITION. 


Strx,—Relying on your willingness at all times to give 
space in the columns of the Builder, for the exposare o/ 
flagrant injustice, allow me to bring to the knowledge «: 
architects in general, the few following facts, &e., in con. 
nexion with the late competition for a church at Leyban. 
in Yorkshire. 

In calling the attention of members of the profession t 
this subject, I would in the first place bring before the 
notice the following extract, from the advertisement of th: 





SAVE OUR COAL. 


My poor parishioners are in the habit of using 
a Midland coal, which comes to their hands in 
very large lumps; and in breaking it, a con- 
siderable quantity of very small coal is made ;— 
too small to be used. Could you, or any of your 


| contributors, give me a hint as to mixing the 
coal dust with tar, or any other material, in order | 


to make it into cakes for firing, you would con- 
fer a great benefit upon these poor people. 
¥. KO. 


Rectory House, Little Easton, Essex. 








MORTAR. 


THE practice attributed to the Romans of 
mixing their mortar for two or three yeara before 
using it, obtains even at the present day in some 
places. 

While engaged, a few years ago, on a railway 


loaded as soon as finished. I found also, that 
the mortar in some of the old buildings of the 


harder than the stones it united. 
This naturally set me inquiring, and I ascer- 


mortar a year or two before it was to be used. 


large mound of mortar, containing several 
hundred cubic metres, not covered up, but 
exposed to the air. When required for use, some 


| surface, was of about the consistency of stiff 
clay) was excavated with the spade and rebeaten 
and thoroughly well mixed with a proper quan- 
tity of water. 


| When used, this set quickly and well, and | 


| made excellent mortar, far superior to ours, 

which was carefully specified (as usual in Eng- 

land) to be “ fresh mixed.” 
Wituam J. Lewis, C.E. 





KENSINGTON CHURCH. 


S1z,—It is proposed to erect the new church at Kensing- 
| ton on the back gardens of the houses lying on the north 
side of the present parish church. This ground is sur- 
rounded on two sides by houses and shops, and is rather 
low ground; and the new parish church will be entirely 
hid from sight uciess the parishioners intend to be at the 
expense of br ; Up at least twenty houses, many of 
them containing 1en rooms. This, of course, will be an 
additional burden on the undertaking. A far better posi- 
tion for the fine church which it is proposed to erect 
would be either the site of York House or Maitland 
House, close to the vicarage, or the vacant ground in 
Palace Gardens, with a portion of the gardens of either of 
the last-mentioned residences, where a really fine archi- 
tectural composition could be erected worthy of the parish 
and the present state of architectural art. If the parish 
church be erected as now proposed, the west entrance will 
be in @ barrow paved passage leading from the inferior 
thoroughfare of Holland-street into the old churchyard. 

What is to be done with the monuments in the present 
gly structure ? A. BR. P. 





committee, it being the excuse of that body for their lair 
injustice to the competitors:—‘‘ And reserve to then. 
selves the power of rejecting the whole of such plans a») 
| designs, and will not make any compensation for suc! 
| plans or designs.” 
| How architects (myself included) could have been» 
| foolish as to submit designs in competition before a con. 
| mittee who had the effrontery to state the above in the: 
public advertisement, has certainly, since the late pr. 
| ceedings, been a source of wonder to me. 
From what has since come to my knowledge, it seem 
| that some time previously to its being decided upon by 
the committee, to advertise the building of the chare) « 
a public competition, and to throw upon our shoulders the 
Peer and trouble of forwarding designs, without, it 
| appears, giving us the cee chanee of being benefite: 
| by the same, two designs had been p red by members 
| of the profession, having friends on the committee, bu: 
the estimated cost of each design, far exceeding the sum 
| at disposal with which to erect the church, they were re- 
jected on that account. 
These two designs were, in defiance of all sense of ju:- 
| tice, brought forward at a meeting of the committee on 
the 29th of September, to compete on an equal foours 
with those prepared by some thirty other architects, wb 
were limited to an expenditure of 2,100/. in preparin; 
their designs, including the architect's commission, 
| The result of the (never so falsely called) competition 
| was, that those two designs were accepted ; that one 0! 
these has since been ordered to be reduced to come within 
the limits of expenditure mentioned in the public advertise. 
ment. The plans, &c. of those who had trusted implicit)y 
to the good faith and honour of the committee, as gentir- 
men, were packed up and returned to their respecti\: 
owners, after having been barely looked at, as each cond 
only have received siz minutes’ deliberation at the hanc 
of the committee. 
| It is quite time architects, as a body, fully resolved to 
| enter into no more competitions without a guarantee © 
impartial consideration being bestowed upon their design: 
| this, I think, would bring about a reformation among: 
members of committees; would materially lessen ts 
frequent annoyance architects are subject to ; and, more- 
over, would aid the latter in obtaining their rights. 
| I should think some of the committee, on reconsider: 
their late decision in connexion with their new church, ¥- 
be led to wish they had not been mixed up with the ails. 
| The late proceedings require no further comment cn "5 
| part ; the facts being of so glaring and disgraceful # nature 
| will, I feel convinced, cause most members of the pro- 
fession to hold an opinion on the matter similar to 2) 
own, which, I think, is fully expressed herein. 
| A Lover or Farr Ptas. 
| *,* We have before us nine or ten other letters to 
| same effect as the above. Lord Bolton, who is on te 
committee, will probably think it right to institute som 
| age into the facts of the case, if not already knows 


| 








NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Art the quarterly meeting of this Association, 
held at the Old Castle, Newcastle, Mr. John Greet, 
president, in the chair, the officers for the enst's/ 
year were elected:—President, Mr. Thowas 
Moore, Sunderland; vice-president, Mr. Job” 
Johnstone ; honorary treasurer, Mr. R. J. Jobn- 
son; honorary secretary, Mr. Thomas Oliver; 
honorary solicitor, Mr. G. W. Hodge ; committe: 
Messrs. John Green, A. M. Dunn, F. Charitov, 
F. R. Wilson, and James Hogg. z 

In reply to acommunication from the Institute 
of British Architects, respecting the represen’ 
tion of architecture at the 1867 Paris Univers! 
Exhibition, requesting that the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association should nominate two — 
bers to act as its representatives on the gene™ 
committee, to assist them in their deliberation 
Mr. F. R. Wilson and Mr. A. M. Dann wert 
appointed to act in this capacity. A 

Mr. Johnstone then reud a paper on “The 
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Tmproved Dwellings of the Working Classes in 
the large Towns and Cities in Scotland, as com- 
pared with those in England, considered struc- 
turally and financially.” The paper gave credit 
as well to the Scottish builders for the sound and 
substantial manner in which they construct the 
dwellings of the people. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Edith Weston (Rutlandshire).—The chancel of 
the church has been entirely rebuilt with its 
aisles. This church has many points of interest, 
especially the arcades and chancel arch, which 
are of the Transitional style, semicircular, and 
richly moulded. There is also a later south 
transept. The old chancel and its north aisle 
were thoroughly debased in style, and ruinous, 
and the new one has therefore nothing in com- 
mon with it but its length and width. It is two 
square bays in length, the western bay having 
arches opening into the aisles. These aisles 
are treated as transepts, with gables north and 
south, lighted by windows with geometrical 
tracery. The eastern bay of the chancel has 
windows on each side, deeply recessed, and 
moulded internally. The east window is of three 
lights, with geometrical and soffit cusped tracery. 
The whole of the chancel is groined with stone, 
the moulded ribs resting on shafts, with carved 
capitals, and it is also lined internally with 
ashlar stonework. A moulded and carved arcade 
extends round the walls of the sanctuary, certain 
of the arches forming the credence-table and 
sedilia. The floor is laid with Maw’s encaustic 
plain tiles, and the seats are of oak, and of simple 
design. The transepts have open roofs of wood, 
the ancient north arches being retained and re- 


having been made by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
architect, a contract for the works was made 
with Mr. R. Hawkins, of Monks’ Eleigh. They 
have been in progress about six months, and 
the church has now been re-opened. The 
south wall and windows of the chancel are new, 
also the east gable, and the whole of the roof, 
which is of open timber with carved braces, 
enriched with cuspings, &c. The chancel arch 
and adjoining wall have been rebuilt, as has also 
the western gable; the walls throughout have 
been re-plastered, and the floors repaired; the 
seats are all new, open, and of plain oak; the 
windows have been re-glazed with cathedral 
glass, the great east window being a stained one. 
The subjects are, the Nativity, Baptism, Cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, and the Angel at the Tomb. 
The nave roof has been reframed, with new 
timbers where neceasary, on the old plan. The 
tower has been repaired. Three stained windows 
were put in by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of Soho. 

Horningblow. — St. John’s Church has been 
consecrated. The church is built in the Geome- 





be inserted in the north side of the chancel to 
Admiral Cavendish, and it is also in contempla- 
tion to remove the present slender east window, 
in the Perpendicular style, and of modern 
erection, and replace it by one more in character 
with the old windows of the Decorated period. 
The church will, as well, be repewed, and be re- 
opened with the additional advantage of a new 
organ. The restoration is being done by Mr. 
Critchlow, who has also undertaken the altera- 
tions of Tutbury Church, where his men, whilst 
making foundations, discovered the original 
encaustic pavement, in different colours, con- 
ducting from the church to the old and destroyed 
abbey. 





Books Receiver, 


Social Science. 


Unver this title the Social Science Association 
has commenced the issue of a fortnightly journal, 








trical Decorated style, and comprises nave 70 ft. | to contain not merely the papers read during the 
3 in. long by 21 ft. wide in clear of the columns, | seagon at the sessional meetings held in Adam- 
north and south aisles each 10 ft. wide, with | street, but intelligence, articles, and reviews 
tower occupying the west end bay of the latter, | bearing on the work of some one of the four 
chancel 28 ft. 6 in. long by 18 ft. 9 in. wide, and | Departments, Jurisprudence and the Amend- 
a vestry and organ-chamber on the north side of ment of the Law, Education, Publie Health, or 
chancel. On the north an arcading of five bays, Economy and Trade. It will present an arena 
= a - a 4 8, ss the — |for free discussion, such communications being 
wi eoeny & es Cae. ere 1s no Cleres- | signed “with genuine names or initials.” A 
tory, but the building is lighted by a large west | Pia in -_ first number justly comments 
window, and by several two-light windows inthe on the refusal of Mr. Walpole to receive a depu- 
aisles, the traceried heads of which are of various | tation as to the sanitary condition of London 
| designs. The chancel has a two-light south | appointed at the meeting called by the Metropo- 
| window, and a five-light east window: the latter | jitan Sanitary Association, and to be headed by 
has been filled with stained glass, the work of the Bishop of London. The committee of the 
Messrs. Warrington, of London. The west win- | House of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
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stored. The works have been executed under | glass, executed by Mr. Hodson, of York, and 
the direction of Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, of | representing the Adoration of the Magi. The 
London, by Mr. Martin, of Market Harborough, | height from floor to ridge of root is 42 ft., and 
Mr. W. Thompson being clerk of works. The | from floor to top of wall-plate 22 ft. The roofs 
old monastic buildings still remain, and are|are open timbered. The tower is 51 ft. high, 
attached to the north transept and aisle. They and the spire 75 ft. to the top of cap. The height 
have several interesting points. of the latter was increased by 10 ft. at the 
Wyton.—The parish church has been re-| expense of one of the builders, Mr. Elliot, of 
opened. A few months back the nave was com-| Ashby-de-la-Zouch, who took great interest in 
pleted, with new roof, oak seats, and tile floor.| the execution of the works, but has not lived to 
The chancel has been entirely stripped of the old | see his building completed. The total height to 
roof, and replaced with new roof, with curved | the top of the vane is 133 ft. The walls of the 
braces, all stained and varnished ; also oak stalls building are of brick, plastered internally and 
with carved ends and Minton’s encaustic tiles ; a | faced externally with Coxbench stone, the dress- 
four-light window has been added to the west ings and moulded and carved work being of 
end of the nave, and at the south-west corner a | Bath stone, the spire of Ancaster stone. Blue 
new tower and spire, about 100 ft. high, are being York and red Alton stones have been used in 
built, and will be completed in a month. The bands and in the voussoirs of the arches both 
whole of the works have been carried out under | inside and outside throughout the church. The 
the superintendence of Mr. Hutchinson, archi- roofs are covered with slates of two colours, and 
tect, by Messrs. Allen & Smith, of Hemingford. | have ornamental ridging. The benches are of 
Ruishton.—The parish church has been re-/ deal, the nave and aisle passages are laid with 
opened for divine service. The restorations; chocolate and buff tiles, from Mr. Whetstone, 
effected on this occasion were in the interior of | Coalville, and the chancel with tiles from Messrs. 
the church, which has been re-seated and other-| Minton. The church is warmed with hot air by 
wise improved. A few other alterations of less | Messrs. Haden & Son. 
magnitude have also been done. Shrewsbury.—The new church of St. Martin, 
Ludford (Ludlow).—The parish church has Preston Gubbalds, has been opened. The church 
been re-opened. Like most old churches, that | is calculated to seat 180 persons. The architect 
of Ludford, until a very recent period, was cold,| was Mr. Pountney Smith, of Shrewsbury; Messrs. 


|dow of north aisle is also filled with stained | Metropolitan Local Government was going, he 


said, to deal with the whole subject. 


“Mr. Walpole, therefore, thought it was superfluous, 
and perhaps disadvantageous, to recommend that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to make a similar in- 

a ; and, under these circumstances, he concluded that 
the deputation would no longer wish to wait upon him. 
It is certainly an odd announcement that a committee on 
the Local Governments is about to transform itself into a 
committee on the sanitary condition of the metropolis, 
If the Home Secretary would have faced the deputation, 
he would have found among its members an earnest deter- 
mination not to be satisfied with the proposal to tack on 
a matter of such unspeakable importance to the labours 
| of a committee appointed for another purpose.” 


| Mr. Walpole’s refusal has justly excited very 
great dissatisfaction. 





Miscellanen. 


ArtirictaL Ivory.—An artificial ivory is now 
}made in France from a paste of papier méché 
| and gelatine, and to which the name of Parisian 
|marble is given. Among many other things, 
the finest and most complicated mouldings for 
ceilings can be made, or capitals of columns can 
be constructed in any colour. It is said to be 
hard, durable, and elastic. 


“ Ferrer Lane.”’—To those who have occa- 
sion to visit the Record Office, in Fetter-lane, 








| it may not be uninteresting to know how the 


cheerless, badly lighted, ill-drained and venti-| Nevett, Ironbridge, were the builders; and Mr. 
lated, and imperfect in its accommodation, | 
while the walls and roof bore evidence of the | 
ravages of Time. These defects have been | 
remedied as far as possible. The nave, aisle, | 
and chancel are now lighted by memorial win- 
dows of stained glass, representing the Resurrec- 
tion and other scriptural scenes, which have 
been contributed during the last six years by 
the vicar; and Messrs. Edmundson, of Manches- 
ter, are at present executing another window, at 
Mr. and Mrs, Kent’s expense, for the north side 
of the chapel. With regard to the present 
alterations, a number of tombs forming an em- 
bankment against the south and east sides of 
the church have been levelled to the ground, 
without, however, disturbing the contents, and 
a small ditch formed so as to have the edifice 
drained. The floor of the nave, consisting of old 
bricks and flags which are not removed, has 
been laid with Godwin’s encaustic tiles of various 
colours; the walls and ceiling are restored and 
painted, the latter light blue ; and there are now 
uniform seats and increased accommodation. 
Mr. W. Russell had the contract in connexion 
with the walls, flooring, and masonry, Mr. Gros- 
venor undertaking the joiner’s work. 
Brettenham.—About nine months ago, the 
rector, the Rev. C. J. Betham, and the parish- 
ioners determined to attempt a thorough repair 
and restoration of the parish church. Plans 





| quired to build this church amounted to 1,500/. 


Collins was the clerk of the works. Thestained- 
glass window in the north chancel was the work 
of Miss Rose Eyton, and her brother, of Eyton 
and Walford Manor. The necessary funds re- 


Orton (near Carlisle).—The church has been 
restored. Mr. Daniel Birkett, architect, pro- 
vided the plans of restoration and superintended 
the works gratuitously. The large sash window 
at the east end has been replaced by a three- 
light window of the Early Gothic character, the 
old nail-head moulding reproduced ; the accom- 
modation inside has been considerably increased 
by adding to the west end the old school-room ; 
the old pews have been removed and massive 
open seats substituted ; the reading-desk, pulpit, 
and communion fittings are all new: the plaster 
ceiling has been taken down and the old oak 
beams once more exposed to view. The wood- 
work has been done by Mr. Addison, of Crofton. 

Doveridge.—The old church of Doveridge is 
undergoing restoration. The removal of numerous 
coats of whitewash has led to the discovery that 
the piscina is double, and that the west arch—a 
pointed one—had been originally painted with a 
design, in deep blue, after the honeysuckle. This 
archway, which had been built up, wil! be opened. 
Amongst the other restorations in masonry will 
be that of the Gothic-arched recess in the north 


locale happened to derive its title. In the 
reign of Charles I. it was written Fewtor- 
lane; and in Howell’s Londinopolis it is so 
called. Fewtor signifies an idle person; and 
many fewtors were in the habit of lying about 
there, in a way, as we are told, leading to 
gardens; most likely on the identical site of 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields of the present day. Sub- 
sequently, “fewtors” were changed into 
“ faitors,” or, as Howell tells us, “mighty beg- 
gars.” Later on still, the term “ fewtor” was 
corrupted into “ faitour,” signifying a defayter 
or defaulter; and eventually, by the rapid pro- 
nounciation of common parlance, it assumed its 
present shape, of Fetter-lane. Some have sup- 
posed a connexion between the spot and crimi- 
nals, but this is a misapprehension. The one 
terminus, Fleet-street, it is well known, derives 
its title from the Fleet, to which it led ; and the 
other, Holborn, is a corruption of Old Borne, or 
Old River ; bourne, as is well known, being the 
old English word for river. Hence we have 
Bournemouth, &e. Almost immediately oppo- 
site the Holborn terminus is Gray’s Inn. No 
student here need be reminded of the historical 
associations of Verulam-buildings ; but it may 
not be generally known that the famous 
“Captain Needham,” one of the earliest news- 
paper writers, was originally an under-clerk in 





wall, near thechancel. A memorial window will 


Gray’s Inn.—Solieitors’ Journal. 
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Stream Carriaces.—aA line of steam-carriages 
for common roads, the experiments with which 
have succeeded between Nantes and Paris, is 
about to be established from Marseilles to Au- 
bagne, a small town situated sixteen kilometres 
(10 miles) off. There are to be three departures 
daily from each end, and the price of a return 
ticket will be 1 fr. 20 c. 


Royat Lirerary Funp: Rerort.—The Report 
of the last anniversary gives verbatim the 
speeches delivered on that occasion, and exceed- 
ingly interesting speeches they were; notably 
Lord Houghton’s (the chairman), and those of 
Mr. Venables and Professor Tyndall. The list 
of members with their titles, as prepared by 
Mr. Octavian Blewitt, the secretary, is a model 
for its kind. The amount of grants awarded 
during 1865 was 1,682: fifty-two authors were 
relieved, 


PIPE-LIGHTING PrropHorus.—A scientific way 
of lighting pipes and cigars has been recently 
introduced in Paris under the name of poudre de 
feu. It consists of pyrophorus, which is pre- 
served in a small tin case with a narrow orifice. 
When a little of this black powder is poured out 
on the end of a cigar, or on the tobacco in a 
pipe stem, and then gently breathed upon, it 
becomes incandescent, as if it contained potass- 
ium which flames in water, and is then in a con- 
dition to light the pipe or cigar. 


Tue New Law Covrts anp Stranp Improve- 
MENTS.—It is understood, with a view to a 
further extension of the original site for the 
New Law Courts, combined with Strand im- 
provements and approaches to the Thames 
Embankment, that the Government have caused 
a survey to be made, and that the entire removal 
is contemplated of the block of houses forming 
the northern side of the Strand and southern 
side of Holywell-street, lying between St. Cle- 
ment’s Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand churches. 


concussion was so great that the houses in the | 


locality were considerably shaken, and some of 
the débris fell into the works of the City Gas | 
Company. Upwards of 60 yards of the roof | 
of the shed on the quay at the Egerton Dock, at | 
Birkenhead, fell recently. It appears that one | 
of the pillars at the northern side, being struck 
by a loaded wagon, gave way, and caused the | 
accident. One man was killed. The shed is the | 
property of the Mersey Docks and Harbour | 
Board, and was rented as a goods shed by the | 
Great Western Railway Company. The coroner’s | 
jury returned a verdict of accidental death. 


TipaL Hovses.—At a special meeting of the 
Piumstead District Board of Works, held at 
Charlton in connexion with the sudden and 
alarming outbreak of cholera in that parish, it 
was stated that twenty-six fatal cases had oc- 
curred in one week, and that in the locality | 
adjoining, in the parish of Woolwich, there had | 
been about fourteen deaths. 
marshes, in which the mortality chiefly occurred, 
were stated to be in a frightful condition, one 
of the members asserting that the marshes 
ought never to have been built upon, inasmuch 
as the ground was acomplete morass, the houses 
actually rising and falling with the tide. Some 
of the dwellings were 14 ft. below high-water 
mark, being surrounded with tidal ditches in a 
most foul condition. 
of putting blood on land in the vicinity ; and a 
portion of an old sewer had fallen in, emitting 
an abominable odour. 








ScHoots vor Sr. Tuomas’s District, Isiine- 
TON.-—The foundation-stone of these schools was 
laid on the 3lst ult. by Sir Roundell Palmer, 
M.P. The neighbourhood beiug built over has 
caused some difficulty in obtaining a suitable 
site. The one selected, in Everilda-street, 
Hemingford-road, is 100 ft. deep by a frontage 
of 46 ft. The buildings are arranged in the 
form of the letter T, the class-rooms being 
towards the street 17 ft. wide, and the schools 
at the back 65 ft. long by a width of 18 ft. They 
are to accommodate upwards of 600 children in 
attendance, on three stories. The material is to 
be seconds malms, with stone dressings. The 
architect is Mr. W. G. Coldwell; and the con- 
— are age Williams & Son. The esti- 
mated cost of site, buildings, and fittings is 
4,2001. Liberal grants have been obtained ie 
the Bishop of London's Fund, the Government 
and the National Society, but the sum of 7001. 
is still required to be raised, 


The Charlton 





Farmers were in the habit | 





Scutrrors 1n Parts.—In the fagade of the 
Louvre, looking upon the great court of the 
Palace and the Place du Carrousel, just now 
opened, there are thirty-six statues in stone, all 
executed by eminent artists. 


Tae Institution or Civi EnctneErs,—The 
session of this Institution will be commenced on 
Tuesday next, the 13th instant, when two papers 
will be read and discussed respecting the em- 
ployment of steam power on canals. 


Tue Parise Surveyor or CaErsea.—At a 
meeting of the Chelsea Vestry, held on the 30th 
ult., a resolution was passed, after some discus- 
| sion, raising the salary of the surveyor to the 
| vestry, Mr. Paterson, from 2501. to 3001. per 
annum. 


CLosE or THE WorkMEN’s Festrvat.— On 
Monday, the 12th, the Islington festival will be 
brought to a close. The total number of per- 
|sons who have paid for admission exceeds half 
'a million, and some thousands of school chil- 
dren have been admitted free. The estimated 
surplus will be about 8001., which is to be de- 
}voted to the purchase of silver and bronze 
|medals, certificates, and a chromo-lithographic 
view of the Exhibition, which is to be presented 
| to every exhibitor. The closing has been arranged 
| to take place in the evening. 





| Darirrie.p Unton Worknovse.—The board of 


| guardians for the Driffield Union have com- 
/menced building their new workhouse from a 
design by Mr. J. Oates, architect, Halifax. The 
, buildings are to be of a plain substantial Italian 
| character, and are to be erected of the local 
grey bricks and Harehill stone. The site is a 
| piece of rising ground three quarters of a mile 
|east of the town, and of about seven acres in 
| extent ; said to be a very healthy and pleasant 
situation. The cost will be nearly 7,0001. Mr. 
| Richard Aughton, of Halifax, is the contractor ; 
jand Mr. Joseph Berry, clerk of the works. 
AccipEnts.—The boiler of an engine employed | 
on the works of the Thames Embankment, near 
the Temple, has exploded. The violence of the | 


ExcaVATION OF A SUBTERRANEAN CELL OR 
CHAMBER AT TREVENEAGE, CoRNWALL.—An inte- 


|resting account of a curious artificial cave or 


subterranean chamber, in a field at St. Hilary, 
appears in the Cornish Telegraph. The chamber 
is elliptical in form, and cut in hard clay. 
reached by a long and narrow passage of masonry 
(45 ft. long), and it appears to have been sur- 
rounded at one time by a large circular earth- 
work. The field in which this curious relic of 
antiquity exists is named the Beacon, says our 
authority, and occupies high ground midway in 
the isthmus stretching from Hayle to Marazion, 
commanding the whole valley and the sites of 
“hill castles” in that vicinity. The oval form 
of the cell or chamber is interesting, and may be 
of importance in elucidating the purpose of such 
a structure, considering the ancient significance 
of the oval in religious rites. A subterranean 
structure of a similar description exists in 
Brittany, the passage or “ gallery” of which 
(40 ft. long) is covered with inscribed marks or 
figures, some incised and some in relief. The 
eirde-houses or Weems of Scotland also seem to 
be analogous. There are other artificial caves 
at St. Hilary which ought to be examined. 


CoMPENSATION Cask, LivErpooLt.—The owner's 
compensation in respect of property required for 
the improvement of Tithebarn-street, consisting 


bes a public-house adjoining Silkhouse-lane, was 


the subject of an arbitration inquiry last week 
at St. George’s Hall, before Mr. Isaac Holden, 
| architect, Manchester, as umpire, and Mr. J. L. 
| Hornblower, of London, and Mr. J. Weightman, 
| arbitrators for Mr. Gaskell, the owner, and the 
Corporation. The following valuers were called 
in support, Mr. T. Wylie, Mr. Lewis Hornblower, 
and Mr. Wordley, who estimated the compensa- 
tion at 7,386l., and Mr. Cunpvingham, whose 
valuation amounted to 7,2361. In opposition to 
this, the town-clerk called Mr. J. A. Picton, Mr. 
Culshaw, and Mr. Walter Scott, whose estimates 
of compensation varied from 4,3171. to 4,6091., 
on the assumption that the premises were im- 
proved in the manner the witnesses proposed. 
Mr. John Atkinson was also called on behalf of 
the Corporation, and gave evidence that as a 
public-house the property was worth 3,2031., in- 
cluding ten per cent. for compulsory sale. It 
|should be stated that the claimant’s valuers 

based their valuations upon an area of 89 yards, 
having made an error in including 10} yards, in 

which the owner has the cellar floor only, whilst 
| the witnesses for the Corporation took the area 
| of the building on the surface, which accounts 
for the difference in the valuations to the extent 
of about 8501. The decision was postponed. 





It is | 


ay 


IMPROVEMENTS AT BIRKENHEAD.—The local 
commissioners have resolved to apply to Parlis. 
ment for to raise a sum of 90,0001., of 
which 40,0001. are intended to be spent on the 
extension of the gasworks, a similar sum on the 
extension of the waterworks, and 10,0001. on the 
erection of public baths. 


Srarntnc or Woop.—The Scientific Review 
says,—A process is now used in America for 
staining woods throughout their whole substance, 
so as to render them excellent imitations of the 
more valuable kinds. For this purpose their 
pores are exhausted of air, and then any of the 
aniline dyes is injected. A similar process hag 
long been used in England for preserving wood. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN BROMPTON AND BELGRAVI4.— 
A local Act, passed in the last session, has been 
issued, to authorise the construction of a new 
road from Eaton-square to Brompton-road, and 
for other improvements at South Kensington. 
The statute states, that the present means of 
communication between Eaton-square and Scuth 
Kensington are circuitous and inconvenient, and 
that the making of a new street or road from 
Eaton-square to Michael-grove would afford a 
direct and convenient communication between 
those districts. It would also be of great local 
and public advantage; and as the construction 
of the road and its dedication to the public 
would be attended with great expense, it would 
not be repaid to the undertakers unless they were 
enabled to acquire land in the neighbourhood, 
and lay out the same for building. 


Art ScHoors.—INxcrEasED PayMENTS ON Re- 
suLts.—The Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education have notified that, having had 
under their consideration the payments made on 
the last examination of students’ works in schools 
of art, their lordships have determined to in- 
crease such payments. In future the payment 
on account of satisfactory elementary works 
executed during the year by an artisan will be 
15s. instead of 10s.; and on account of satisfac- 
tory advanced works, 20s. instead of 15s. After 
the annual examination for art certificates in 
February next, there wil] be from four to six 
vacancies in the list of masters in training, to 
whom an allowance of 1l. per week is made, for 
which students of local schools who hold the first 
certificate may compete. Their lordships also 
hope that the number of works to be sent up for 
the next examination will be largely increased, 
and point out that any hesitation of students to 
leave their works in the hands of the local! com- 
mittee might, perhaps, be modified by some 
reduction of the fees to those who submit works. 





TENDERS 
For the restoration of Arnesby Church, near Leicester. 


Messrs. Millican & Smith, Architects. Quantities fur- 
nished :— 








Jobnson 6 
UGE nccsosicchiientetiniasutaparcenianion 0 
BNO OS AI sicbsiccetsanscnsersscienes 0 
RES 6 
Osborne, Brothers 0 
Loveday (accepted) 0 





For alterations to the Red Lion public-house, Great 
Windmill-street, Haymarket, for Messrs, T. R. Laybors. 


ION OE TINE vccncevennconctesovenne £1,480 0 0 
Gillett & Wisbey ............cc00e000 1,455 0 0 
Langmead & Way ............00000 1,397 0 0 
RR eA eae 1,390 0 0 





For alterations to the Adam & Eve public-house, Bow- 
ling-street, Westminster, for Messrs. T, R. Layborn & Co. 
Mr. 8. Brookes, architects :— 

Lan 4 eae Oe 





For the erection of a new church, at Wallington, ne#r 
Bridges. Messrs. 


Croydon, for Mr. N EB, Habershon, 


0 
0 
25 0 
0 
0 
0 


ecooco 








For villa residences at Addiscombe, for Mr. Atkinson. 
Mr. G. Marshall, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


DO ceccsulbiddnivaticien tebicebtuaae’ £1,620 v 0 
A. Pee ee 1,572 0 0 
We ss dckinicnbchaninnivscinsinniite 1,568 0 0 

1,543 0 0 








For the second pair of semi-detached residences in the 
Les Bridge-road, for Mr. W. Bowden. Mr, Thomas J. 
Hill, architect :— 





For villa residence at Addiscombe, for Mr. Hopkir®. 
Mr. G. Marshall, architect. Quantities not supplied:— 








i diacvinstekoscctages deimndieveteintibn £590 0 0 
Bp IOS novesssss cenpioemataienneasetinh 550 0 0 

iquocsieccesbovsspessssabscnsiodidehoule 546 0 0 
Hayzell 450 0 0 
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